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Rev. Mr. Towne has two tones to his voice. He is 
as blasphemous in theology as he is devout in spirit. 
He says the worst things about Christ, and the best 
things to Christian ministers. His late eulogy on the 
sermons of President Woolsey was marked with rever- 
ence for the man and his mission, that contrasts 
strangely with his diatribes against Jesus. An article 
in a later Independent, on mirth in the pulpit, had 
many excellent bits of opinion and advice on this dan- 
ger. ‘‘To court a grin when one would save a soul,” is 
as much out of taste, as it is out of the divine order. He 
rightly condemns it : — 


**T cannot shake off the conviction that comic aspects 
of Christian ministry weaken a hundred times as much 
as they win, and that congregations on the broad grin 
let slip the most essential elements of religious impres- 
sion. Iam unable to understand how any man, under 
commission to tell his fellow-creatures of sin and pun- 
ishment, and peril even of eternal doom, and of invita- 
tion and hope and deliverance, should ever escape, for 
a single moment of bis ‘‘ on-duty” hours, from the feel- 
ing, tender, it may be, and cheerful and joyous as the 
smiles of heaven, and yet the feeling of profound solem- 
nity. 

Yet more pungently he presses this point : — 


“Do any of the ‘popular’ preachers ever permit 
themselves to raise a laugh at the communion-table? 
Do they become comic when thus closely held to their 
exact'work? Undoubtedly they do not. A sensational 
handling of the Sacrament is not yet in vogue. But 
what is any genuine ministry of Christian Gospel but 
the administration of a sacrament which is veritable and 
significant precisely in proportion to the minister's con- 
sciousness that he handles the living Word of God ? 
Are not great truths of revelation, divine truths of sav- 
ing faith, more significant elements of a sacrament than 
bread and wine? These pass the lips, while those go 
through the very soul, to prepare the way of the King 
coming in his glory. How can a man ever speak to 
men’s souls on behalf of redemption, and not feel so 
much of the shadow before him and upon him, and 
of the glory behind and above him, as to stand trans- 
fixed almost with a sense of sacramental significance in 
the words which pass his lips, and the very gestures 
which his hands make! And if his creed bids him re- 
member that every passing instant is to some a moment 
of final doom, and every present step of life a step to far 
the most into greater peril, must there not come in him 
a rush of heavenliness, a tide of the passion which 
sways the plans of redemption, which will make even 
accidental comedy impossible ?” 


Let every mirth-inclined minister read this admoni- 
tion. Perhaps the effervescence of spirits may seem 
sometimes irrepressible, yet the great solemn passion of 
the soul is for the soul, and dead earnestness, or rather 
earnestness of the liveliest type, should mark all his ex- 
ercises. Well does he put this: — 


‘The entertainment of believers might be legitimate ; 
and too many settle the question by considering only 
this, But the mistake is a very great one, if in truth the 
business of the ministry is to seek and to save, and not yet 
to make merry. Not yet to make merry. Even believ- 
ing, without a shadow of doubt, that there is no danger 
at all of the final loss of any soul, one yet might well 
bear this always in mind: Not yet to make merry in the 
ministry of serious faith, How much more, believing 
that doom has its hand on some ; that redemption, in the 
very heart of God even, is a fountain of tears in view of 
inevitable loss; and that rescue must be through the 
humanly-executed embassy of warning, and appeal, and 
persuasion, who can help shutting down against every 
gay motion or light emotion with a Not yet to make 
merry?” 





AN Ecumenicat Socrety.— The National Division 
of the Sons of Temperance held their annual meeting in 
this city last week. It was a large and influential meet- 
ing. Over one hundred and fifty delegates were pres- 
ent, representing all parts of the country, including 
twenty from the Dominion part, among whom was Rey. 
Mr. MeMurray, former editor of The Provincial Wes- 
leyan. Several matters of much importance agitated 


caste, that forked end of the tail of the devil of slavery, 
that wriggles and stings after the rest of the demon is 
dead. It occurred on this wise, twice: Dr. Wm. Wells 
Brown, of this city, formerly of St. Louis— which he 
left when considerably over twenty-one, without the 
consent of his paternal parent, he being a valuable piece 
of property, as well as his own dear boy, which most fa- 
thers cannot say of most sons— is a member of the order 
in Boston, second in rank, and is of course a member of 
the National Division. It was thought he would be 
objected to by some of the Sons of the sunny South. 
But though they would refuse to let him pass the wicket, 
even if he could give the pass-word, and all the other 
requisites, in their own clime, they did not object to his 
entrance into the National Division. So that wicket 
was made, if their own local one is not yet gone 
through. 

Then comes the more vital struggle as to the organi- 
zation of separate chapters for white and colored. A bit- 
ter strife was waged over this point. Some protested 
the colored people of the South could only be reached 
through such separation, as the whites would black-ball 
all who tried to enter existing chapters. Others con- 
tended, chief among whom was Rev. E. W. Jackson, 
that it was not right to make this distinction, anywhere 
or for any cause. And so the question that troubled the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, and that Mr. Stew- 
art sung down, prayed down, and voted down, but 
which will not stay down, got tossed on this sea of the 
Sons, but was settled right side up here, the following 
resolution being adopted by 81 to 39: — 

Whereas, in the order of Sons of Temperance under 
the jurisdiction of the National Division, we know no 
distinction on account of race, color, or former condi- 
tion, but all are alike equal before the law: therefore, 

Resolved, That in our future action we do not deem it 
expedient to organize separate bodies in the same terri- 
tory on account of any of the above-named distinctions. 

This shows that the Sons are in advance of both the 
Christian Association, and the Christian Church in 
some localities of the South. May this good leaven 
leaven all that lump. 

They also adopted a resolution commending the work 
of Rev. E.W. Jackson among the freedmen and his mono- 
syllabic tracts. 

The public meeting at the Music Hall, Wednesday 
night, and the banquet, Friday night, were each a grand 
success. Crowds attended the former, and good 
speeches were made; at the latter, an elegant feast was 
served by Wm. Tufts. The hall was filled with tables, 
addresses made, of which the best was by Mr. Wet- 
more, of New Brunswick, full of America, and even of 
Abraham Lincoln. He is talked of for the head of the 
Division next year. Gov. Perham made a sensible 
speech in everything but length. Rev, Mr. Ball gave 
a live salutation. Dr. Miner fired one of his usual hot 
shots. 

The sight of such an elegant banquet for Temperance 
was one af the best of prophecies of the near future, 
and made one think not only of a Governor who prac- 
tised total abstinence, and one that would enforee Pro- 
hibition, but of a nation that was without a rum-shop, 
or a wine-glass, of a world sober and happy. 

‘ ee a 

A noticeable peculiarity of the order of the Sons of 
Temperance, is that they began in the United States, and 
have extended over Canada, into Great Britain and 
Australia, and still exist as one order, the name ‘* Na- 
tional Division” being the title of its representative con- 
ference. More than one eighth of the members present 

at this Convention were from the ‘* provinces.” They 
debated over troubles in Australia, and left their settle- 
ment in the hands of the officers of the National Divis- 
ion. The very name of National’ is a good unificator, 
showing that all these scattered chapters represent one 





the body, chief of which was still the unsettled question of 


ion and politics. What our Church should have done 
with Canada, what John Wesley should have done with 
British Methodism, this body has done, made it univer- 
salin form and union. If we had not most unchris- 
tianly cut off Canada, we should to-day have an eighth 
of our General Conference from her territory, and our 
chief, as the prospective one of this body, might be 
from that section, even Punshon himself. Let us hasten 
to return to that first and right love. 
a 

Too Happy.—The Pittsburg is jubilant over its Epis- 
copal agitation on quadrennializing, and non-ordination. 
It really fancies it has made great headway in the ‘ re- 
form.” It is so sure of triumph that it already begins to 
claim the spoils of victory, chiefly that of being the 
originator of the grand scheme. It says: — 

‘The discussion of Episcopal modifications, going 
forward for some months in our Church papers, and born 
and cradled not in Boston, but in this smoky city, has 
had an active history from the beginning.” 

Alas, for Boston! It cannot claim that honor, though 
it can claim that it was the first to advocate three houses, 
with an Episcopal Executive, limited in tenure of office, 
and possessing the right of veto, subject to its revision 
by a two thirds vote of both houses. When any ‘* mod- 
ifications ” of the Episcopacy come to pass, they will in- 
clude that Yankee notion: no four years but a twelve 
years’ Episcopate, double the Presiding Elder, who will 
be double the station preacher, three years, six, twelve. 
They will also have increasing powers to replace de- 
crease of time. 

But this Boston idea, four years older than Pittsburg’s. 
is yet far from fulfillment. It can only come to pass by 
a vote of the Annual Conferences legally taken; and 
how likely that vote is to be gotten immediately, the 
following resolution unanimously adopted by the East 
Genesee Conference plainly, and to the Pitsburg, 
painfully shows : — 

‘*In regard to the Episcopacy, it is the solemn judg- 
ment of this Conference that no change is called for, or 
can be safely made in the duration of their term of of- 
fice, or the form of their ordination, or their ecclesiasti- 
cal powers.” 

Its own Conferences are opposing its notion. The 
Erie, both in its lay and clerical Conference, pronounced 
against it. The ministers resolved, 

That our delegates to the ensuing General Conference 
be, and they are hereby instructed to oppose any mate- 
rial modification of the Episcopacy. 

The Lay Conference waxed bolder, and said : — 

‘* Whereas, Some of the members of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, both of the clergy and laity, are agi- 
tating, as a question to be submitted to the next Gen- 
eral Conference, tne abridging of the term of the Epis- 
copal office, thus endeavoring to radically change the 
entire government of the Church: esolved, That the 
delegates elect from the lay convention of Erie Confer- 
ence are hereby instructed to resist any attempt to 
change the term of the Episcopacy, at every step.” 

Our smoky brother, of Pittsburg, akin to the smoked 
Yankee of the South, will have to learn the lesson all 
true reformers learn —learn to labor and to wait, es- 
pecially wait. 

— ites atiell 

The Congregationalist, objects to our New York 
Church statistics, which put its Church property at the 
same yaluation as the Unitarians and Universalists, 
$550,000, and says : — 

** We could name one Congregational Church in that 
eity which is understood to have been offered $500,000 
for the lot on which its house of worship stands alone.” 

Our figures were taken from the census reports. They 
put all its church property there at about half a million. 

dl 

We had prepared extracts from the Syracuse speeches, 

but they have been crowded out, with many other good 





true nationality of Temperance, and, ultimately, of relig- 


things. 
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Original and Selected Papers. 





Deyevvypevos. 
BY DR. 8. T. CLARK, 

** The wind bloweth where it listeth, and thou hearest the sound thereof, 
but canst not tell whence It cometh, and whither it goeth. So is every 
one that is born of the Spirit.” — St. JoMN Iii. 8. 

’Mid tempest, cloud and darkness 

The covenant-angel came ; 

And into my soul the seraph stole, 

As I burned in hell’s fierce flame ; 
From brain to nerve, from nerve to brain, 
From vein to heart, from heart to vein 

The Spirit flew, till I only knew 
That even love was born through pain. 


The clouds of sultry summer, 
Out of the northern sky, 
Spread their white wings (huge, birdlike things), 
And southward haste to fly; 
From their hookéd beaks belch lurid fire, 
But on they soar, still mounting higher; 
And it never rains, till the inward pains 
Of the fires pent up in their hearts expire! 
After the storm of passion, 
My tears began to flow, 
As the pouring rain beats down the grain, 
When the lightnings cease to glow. 
And O, it was such joy to weep; 
As calmly as a child could sleep 
I owned love’s power, and from that hour 
Ceased not my watch and ward to keep! 


After the rain in summer, 
The birds begin to sing — 
Their voices raise in loudest praise, 
While woods and meadows ring. 
After my tears, my songs arise 
‘To Him — all love — who from the skies 
His Spirit gave my soul to save, 
And make this world a paradise. 
jasictahniaicciipatetats palais 
THE VICTORY OVER NERVES. 

‘Thank God, nerves can be taught religion,” says a 
writer, who has proved the truth of her assertion while 
suffering acute physical and mental pain, with calm 
acceptance, without murmur of heart or life. Were all 
nerves thus trained and educated, this were a different and 
far happier world than it is. What ‘‘ nerves” are would 
be difficult to define. We are sometimes led to sup- 
pose them cruel tyrants, overwhelming all. At other 
times they seem as willing subjects, subdued by look or 
tone of will. But whatever they are, that we may make 
them whatever we will, we see daily proof. God has 
placed us in the midst of a busy, hurrying world, and 
given us our share of its work to do, of its comforts to 
enjoy. Did love and good will always keep the outer 
wheels of life oiled and smoothly running, while trust- 
ing faith made the inner circles move without jarring, 
‘then it were easy to keep the calm, quiet spirit, the un- 
ruffled temper, so necessary to our own and others’ 
enjoyment. But as it is not so, as there is and ever 
may be strife between brother and brother, and the 
tired head and willing heart will not always work in 
unison, all we can do is to try with all our strength, 
made perfect by assisting grace, to govern that in us 
which needs control, to change that which needs to be 
transformed into the likeness of the heavenly. 

We are too apt to hurry with our work, and give tired 
nature too little rest. If we are home-workers, we are 
prone to lift up each little household eare, each petty 
vexation, and nurse it till we cannot easily lay it down, 
and so we carry it with us all day long till it grows a 
heavy burden. And little surface troubles, how easy to 
brood over them, till they become to us deep-heart sores, 
which no earthly healing can reach. If we are workers 
in the busy world, with honest zeal, we may feel some- 
times that the Master’s work will stand waiting if we 
drop it for a little rest. So we do not take kindly all 
the wayside helps, so wishful are we to do the great 
work well and alone, that we may earn at last the 
‘**well done.” Hurrying so, we do not hear the restful 
whisper, ‘* Come, and I will give you rest.” So nerves 
grow tired, the temper becomes clouded, and veils all 
the heart sunshine. 

**Do with thy might whatsoever thy hand findeth to 
do.” God will be satisfied with that. Not beyond “ thy 
might.” His loving care never asks that, if each new 
day we take up our work and go on with it, slowly, 
carefully, humbly, asking help when we need it, and 
laying it in God's hand to finish when nature says ** rest,” 
the pattern we are weaving will be all complete in time. 
Our work will be all done, and well done before we 
are called to give account of it. 

Is it not one part of our daily task to keep the heart, 
the best-room of our earthly house, ever fresh and sunny, 
** its” doors wide open to welcome all pure, social joys 
that come to be our guests? The smile cannot be loving 
when the heart is fretful. The words of the lip have 
little music when the tired nerves play strange dis- 
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cords. But ‘to suffer and be strong,” this is hard. 
When nature’s powers lie prostrate, the head tired, the 
heart aching, the will all weakness, then to be patient, 
and feel every nerve quivering with the effort, this is a 
victory over weakness. Only grace can work in us 
then, and be all-sufficient. But if ever we are made 
‘perfect through suffering,” it will be only when that 
suffering has brought under sweet subjection, into willing 
service, every wayward temper of the soul. A. C. S. 
Peritoneal : 
A GOOD MAN’S LIFE AND DEATH. 

Seldom have we read a more holy life or joyful death 
than the one now recorded in the Free Methodist, of 
Hon. Benjamin Hackney, of Aurora, Ill. He wasa lead- 
ing business man, who left our Church and joined the 
Free Methodists because of certain ecclesiastical trou- 
bles. He sacrificed his stock in a railroad, and his 
place as its superintendent, because it ran Sunday trains, 
saying he would not become rich at the expense of 
obliging poor men to break the law of God. 

Another like incident is told, which we commend to 
all like tempted. 

‘*Many times when walking the streets of Aurora, 
the words rung in his ears, ‘ What shall it profit a man 
if he gain the world and lose his own soul.’ He was 
engaged in banking also at this time, and one day as he 
sat at his desk, conviction came upon him with such 
power that he bowed his head and wept. One of his 
partners, a superannuated minister, asked the cause of 
his sorrow, and was answered, ‘I need religion.’ The 
world had such a hold upon this minister, that he had 
no heart to assist him, and the subject was dropped. 
Bro. Hackney soon saw that he could not continue to do 
business in the manner in which they were in the.dbank, 
and have any hope of finding acceptance with God. 
He spoke to his partners about it, but they were unwil- 
ling to do different, and he withdrew. In less than ten 
years, while still engaged in banking, that minister 
failed, losing all he had.” 

He was then without the witness of his conversion, 
though a praying man. Thus the experience came : — 

‘In the spring of 1854, while walking in meditation, 
he stopped for a moment beneath a mountain ash in one 
corner of his yard, and lifting his eyes toward heaven, 
asked Jesus to help him. In a moment the long-sought 
blessing came — the evidence of acceptance with God.” 

Still, he longed for a deeper work of grace. Rev. Sey- 
mour Coleman, wise in this wisdom, was sent to be his 
pastor. Thus he was led up higher: — 

‘**In the fall of that year a camp-me2ting was held 
near the city of Aurora, under the direction of Luke 
Hitchcock, Presiding Elder. It was a meeting of great 
power. On Monday morning, Bro. Hackney, under 
deep conviction for purity, was walking the grounds in 
meditation. He meets Father Coleman, and says, ‘I've 
laid all at Jesus’ feet; what next?’ ‘O, just leave it 
there,’ answered the old man, and walked on. Bro. 
Hackney was a little annoyed with being left so— he 
was struggling so hard — but finally began to think, 
Yes, that is the way; if I have given all, I must leave it 
there; and while thinking thus and trusting in Christ, 
all at once the witness came. He often spoke after- 
wards of this, as an illustration of Father Coleman's 
wisdom in dealing with souls.” 

At the last impromptu meeting held just before the 
last of the company left, he spoke rejoicingly, saying, 
‘*] have dealt in canal stocks, in railroad stocks, and in 
State stocks, but never received such returns as from 
the stock I have in Jesus.” 

He left with the Free Methodists, and even acceded to 
some of their ideas about the present gift of miracles, 
which ideas with the practices conformable, compelled 
that wise master-builder, Luke Hitchcock, the Presid- 
ing Elder, to put his hand on the ministers who thus 
troubled Israel, even at the risk of their leaving the 
communion. 

But though he allowed this wildness to the rest, he 
did not fall largely into it himself. He was full of prin- 
ciple, and what is rarer, full of nerve to carry out his 
principle. He refused to help an Agricultural fair be- 
cause it allowed racing and gambling; also, the Young 
Men's Christian Association in a building enterprise, be- 
cause they allowed theatrical performances at their fes- 
tival. He consented to run for mayor, on condition he 
should not be required to sign licenses. He helped the 
poor with money wisely put out toa heavenly usury. 
These stories illustrate these traits in his character : — 

‘*On one occasion he wished to aid a brother in the 
Church who was very industrious, but for some reason 
made no headway in the world. He said to him one 
day, ‘There are some good lots that have been put in 
my hands to sell for such a sum, and I will give you the 
first chance.’ ‘O, said the brother, ‘ but I have not the 
money.’ ‘ Well, I'll let you have the money.’ The 
brother accepted: the offer, and did well with them. 

**T found the sick man before mentioned, living in 
great destitution in an old dilapidated house on the cor- 
ner where the Universalist Church now stands. He was 
® veterinary surgeon, and had seen good circumstances, 
but had been an invalid for five years. Everything had 
gone for medicine and provision, little by little, until a 
backless chair, an old chest, a rickety bedstead, and an 
old stove was all the furniture left. They were just 
now without food to eat. I had an understanding with 





Bro. Hackney, that all such cases should be sent to him. 
I did so— they went — he showed them the cornsheller 
and the crib, and told them to shell out a grist. He 
took it to the mill, and then to the house, and told them 
to come again when in need. 

‘* A mother lay very sick for some time, during which 
her little boy feil into bad company, then into crime, 
and with them was arrested and thrown into the city 

rison. Bro. Hackney hearing of it, and fearing its ef- 
ect upon the mother, as well as wishing to do the little 
fellow good, bailed him out, and, after a long talk, 
bought some oranges for him and the little ones at home, 
and sent him away, saying, ‘ Whenever you want any- 
thing, come to me and I will help you.’ During Bro. 
Hachner’s sickness, the little fellow wished to see him, 
and when the company was gone, he was let into the 
room. He was received with great tenderness, and 
afler good counsel for the future, he knelt by the side of 
the bed, and Bro. Hackney, with great difficulty, raised 
up in the bed, and placing both hands upon the little fel- 
low’s head, prayed that he might be kept from evil, be a 
= man, and reach heaven atleast. A nice Bible was 
yrought and presented to him, and with the instruction, 
if ever in need to come there. He was dismissed from 
the room. Who knows but this may give to the world 
a blessing in the person of that little boy.” 


Such a man dies well. Full faith in Christ, and good 
works toward men produce a happy end. Soon after he 
was taken sick, his wife says: — 


“T was watching with him one night, when suddenly 
his whole frame seemed convulsed with weeping. On 
inquiry, he replied that he had been thinking all day of 
those hymns he used to sing when well, and mentioned, 
‘ We're just agoing over,’ and ‘ Are we almost there?’ 
Said he, ‘I used to sing them so carelessly sometimes, 
but now they mean so much.’ I inquired, ‘Do you 
think you are going to die?’ He answered, ‘I think of 
nothing only the will of God be done.’ 

**One blessed morning I shall never forget. Very 
early I brought him a drink of cold water; he sat up in 
the bed, and, looking out of the window, began to praise 
the Lord for pure cold water, with such an expression 
on his pale face, and with such language as I can 
scarcely describe. He talked of the River of Life, and 
of the ‘ glorious hope of perfect love.” ‘O,’ said he, ‘I 
wish I could sing, ‘ Nearer, my God, to thee.’ It was 
sung by my sister; and when the water refused to stay 
upon his stomach, he still thanked the Lord, saying, ‘ It 
has cooled my throat so nice.’ A psalm was read, and 
while we were trying to start the hymn, ‘And let this 
feeble body fail,’ he broke forth in one of his sweetest 
strains, and sang several verses, mingling them with 
praises. 

**Once while alone in the room with him, he raised 

his hand three times in token of victory, and exclaimed, 
‘Tam a: I am overcoming! I am overcom- 
ing! I shall got trough {’ 
**Once when Bro. Underwood (his pastor) was pres- 
ent, and he was quite low, he broke out, ‘The streets 
are full of them.’ ‘Of whom,’ said Bro. U. ‘Of the 
blood-washed ;’ and as though just then conscious of his 
presence, asked, ‘ Are there any more coming?’ ‘ Yes, 
many of them, Bro. U. answered; and then he broke 
out in praises to God. 

‘Tt would take a volume to record all the blessed 
scenes of his sick room. The parting words oft renewed 
to his own loved ones — his prayers and entreaties that 
they would seek God, and consecrate their lives to his 
service; and then as he drew near the eternal world, 
and he saw the value of immortal souls, how he longed 
to warn them of their danger, and urge them to come to 
Christ.’ He sought every opportunity as long ashe had 
strength to testify for Jesus, and urged upon his family 
and others the study of the Word of God. 

** When his sufferings had become so great that artic- 
ulation was very difficult, one day, he lay with his eyes 
closed, I said to him, ‘ My dear, are you overcoming 


now?’ Looking up, with great earnestness, he ex- 
claimed, ‘I have overcome all—everything;* and 
added, — 


.* Tis done, the at transaction’s done, 
Iam my Lord’s, and He is mine.’ 


** Now,” said he, ‘‘ get your book and write that down, 
and never forget it.” 

Such a life all Christians should lead, nay, all men; 
a life hid with Christ in God; a life firm and faithful, 
which is an example, living or dead. Let men of 
wealth, and men of poverty, alike copy after their power 
and opportunity the saintly experience of Benjamin 
Hackney. Then with him can they say in their last mo- 
ments, almost the very word of Christ applied to His 
mission, ‘‘ Tis done,” and hear the response from the 
throne, ‘‘ Well done! enter thou into the joy of thy 
Lord.” 





THE USE OF GRAMMAR. 
Many are slow to conceive that the real object of the 
study of grammar, is something more than to learn to 


‘* speak and write correctly.” Grammar is the only 
branch of metaphysics which is found in the common- 


school course. It helps make the scholar something differ- 
ent from what he ever could be without this discipline. 
Prof. Tyndall, in his ‘‘ Fragments of Science,” page 98, 
Appleton’s edition, tells us what the study of grammar 
did for him so finely that we cannot do no better than to 
copy :— 

‘* The proper study of a language, is an intellectual 
discipline of the highest kind. If I except discussions 
on the comparative merits of Popery and Protestantism, 


English grammar was the most important discipline of 
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my boyhood. The piercing ny the involved and 
inverted sentences of ‘ Paradise Lost,’ the linking of 
the verb to its often distant nominative, of the relative 
to its distant antecedent, of the agent to the object of 
the transitive verb, of the preposition to the noun or 
pronoun which it governed, the variations in mood and 
tense, the transformations often necessary to bring out 
the true grammatical structure of a sentence, all this was 
to my young mind a discipline of the highest value, 
and, indeed, a source of unflagging delight. How I re- 
joiced when I found a great author tripping, and was 
fairly able to pin him to a corner from which there was 
no escape! As I speak, some of the sentences which 
exercised me when a boy rise to my recollection. ‘He 
that hath ears to hear, lethim hear,” that was one of them; 
where the He is left in mid-air, without any verb to sup- 
port it. I speak of the English, because it was of real 
value to me. I do not speak of other languages, be- 
— their educational value for me was almost insensi- 
le.” 





YEARS, FIVE AND TWENTY. 

Years, five and twenty, have gone to decay ; 
Down on the turnpike I journeyed to-day, 
And there was the roadside cottage, they say, 

Of my days of yore. 
Strange, weird and sad are the scenes in that glen, 
The manhood of now, and the childhood of then, 
Commingled in visions of memory’s ken, 

Of years gone before. 


Here all the old orchard had dropped in the lee, 
The tempest had leveled the sweet upple-tree, 
And the yellow old russet so precious to me, 
Had left not a trace. 
Yonder twigs that we planted so tenderly down, 
Into peach, pear and apple-tree orchards have grown} 
Just one old cherry-tree stands there alone, 
In its ancient place. 


The good sulphur spring is now stale to the taste, 

The spring-house above it has tumbled to waste ; 

There the bat and the lizard each other have chased, 
For many a year. 

The hills, once so high, have succumbed to the storm, 

The cottage itself is diminished of form, 

The hearthstone is cold which we used to keep warm — 
Excuse me a tear. 


In that very spot mother died, I remember, 
And father at sunset, one day in November; 
And Jennie, my playmate, one sickly September, 

From there went to God. 
Do you chide me for weeping above the old hearth, 
Where child-fears were quelled, and man-hopes had birth? 
There is no place more dear to mem’ry on earth, 

Than childhood’s abode. 


Just over the way the meeting-house stood ; 

A brick one usurped the old one of wood; 

There scores were converted from evil to good, 
Among them was I. 

The churebyard is hard-by the temple of prayer; 

My parents and sisters a half-circle share, 

Under five little mounds grass-carpeted there, 
For they had to die. 


In these years, five and twenty, the neighbors have gone, 
Most sleeping in death in that grassy church lawn; 
Some now to gray temples from childhood have grown, 
Earthly plans may not stay. 
So I’ve “‘ come to the mountains of the old Granite State,” 
Like Abraham I wandered through faith’s golden gate ; 
For God and eternity, I and my mate 
Are pilgrims to-day. 


From Ohio to heaven is a well-beaten road, 
And the New Hampshire hills are a ladder to God; 
St. John’s Patmos vision saw under the sod, 
And under the sea, 
From the north and the south, from the east and the west, 
The *‘ multitude no man could number,” at rest, 
And saw them awaiting the feast of the blest, 
For you and for me. 
Ticton, N. H. 





RELICS OF PERSECUTION. 

A portion of the interior of the new and imposing 
Catholic Cathedral on Washington Street is to be con- 
structed of bricks taken from the ruins of the Mount 
Benedict Convent, destroyed by a mob in 1835. The 
avowed object of Romish priests in selecting this unique 
building material, is to perpetuate the bitter feeling en- 
gendered among Catholics by the act of an irresponsi- 
ble mob acting under the uncontrollable excitement 
caused by the revelations of an escaped nun. With the 
exception of this outbreak, the Catholics have had the 
largest liberty accorded them which the most craving 
disciples of the Pope could ask. Concessions have been 
made them which have been granted to no other relig- 
ious sect, and their churches have flourished on this 
puritanic soil with a degree of success altogether aston- 
ishing. 

If they are not satisfied with the lavish liberty shown 
them, but wish to remind coming generations of this 
proof of ‘* Protestant persecution,” would it not be 
quite as proper arf sensible for our Protestant churches 
to exhibit a few relics of Popish persecution, as gentle 
reminders of the way in which heretics were treated by 
the Mother church?” A cargo of racks, torture-beds, 
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' thumb-screws, and other infernal instruments of torture 
which were once used in ‘“ using up” the ‘‘ noble army 
of martyrs,” could be procured with little difficulty, and 
used in decorating our churches, and thus perpetually 
keep alive by these grim reminders the prosecution 
and cruelties of Popery. 





PRINCIPLES, NOT MEN. 

We fear the day is not yet quite at hand when moral 
integrity and purity of character shall be considered as 
essential qualifications for official position as smartness, 
adroitness, ability. But in truth, neither sets of qualifi- 
cations are tested or needed in an office-seeker. The 
question is, what man is most likely of success, or, by a 
certain amount of ‘ blowing,” may be inflated into 
success? And hence the mortifications that all good 
citizetis have to submit to on account of their official ser- 
vants. Itis no difficult question, whether a man who 
practically breaks all the commandments, will be held 
in check by any less sacred code — honor, decency, 
propriety, ete. Certainly such a man will only be held 
in check so long as it is to his advantage — that is, if he 
has any control at all over his actions. 
never make a really sound and 
tor, clerk, servant, or anything. And the last people 
in the community to vote for such men in any capacity 
should be professing Christians, whose prayer is that 
‘* our rulers may be a terror to evil-doers, and the praise 
of them that do well.” Your ‘* Billy Wilson” men 
were not only a disgrace to the army, but arrant cow- 
ards when it came to the pinch. And so it is in civil 
affairs. ‘* An evil tree cannot bring forth good fruit.” 

An oriental town was once troubled with a desperate 
gang of secret robbers and cut-throats, whose depreda- 
tions the people were unable to hinder or check, although 
occasionally one or two of the number fell by the sword 
of some indignant but intrepid sufferer. At length the 
good people prevailed upon the cadi to enact a law that 
all suspicious characters seen about the town should 
be arrested and held in the castle, innocently hoping 
that at length the whole gang should be thus incarce- 
rated. This was to be done very secretly so that the 
robbers might not be aware of the fate of their com- 
rades until all were captured. In this manner a good 
many were put out of harm’s way. At last the gang 
began to suspect that all was not right; and so they 
devised various methods of retaliation and of discover- 
ing the fate of their accomplices. Accordingly 
one day the chief, a villainous-looking scoundrel, came 
to the town authorities, and said he had resolved to lead 
anew life; and to convince them that such was the 
case, he was now prepared to exterminate his former 
friends the robbers, he knowing just where to strike 
them. Wise men suspected him; but hasty and incon- 
siderate ones rejoiced, and hailed him as their deliverer. 
He represented that to effect his purpose, it was neces- 
sary for him to be made chief officer of the Janizaries. 
The present chief was aged and fat, incompetent and 
indifferent, so the people were easily cajoled into putting 
the robber-chief into bis place.. No sooner, however, 
did he find himself with this power in his grasp, than he 
opened the castle, liberated all the captives, invited in 
the rest of the gang, murdered every man of means, and 
ruled the town with a rod of iron for twenty years, till it 
sunk into decay ard ruin. No honest man ever came 
near it, and all who could fled from it. What a bitter 
lesson not to employ bad men to do a good work! 


A bad man can 
good ruler, legisla- 


- > 
Dr. Nehemiah Adams is writing some descriptions of 
his ‘‘ Round the World Journey,” for The Congregation- 
alist. His raptures over the clouds in a day of calm in 
the tropics, break forth into a sonnet after this fashion: 


THE CLOUDS IN THE TROPICS. 
Did we not think o’er ocean’s restless plain, 
To see embattled hosts, und feel the affray? 
But lo! a truce is here, and gala day ; 
Nor lines of march, nor rank and file remain. 
The fleecy clouds move o’er the tranquil plain, 
And fling their trade-wind signals to the nl 
To Capricorn from Caneer, realm of peace! 
They seek no martial order to regain, 
But take some fancied likeness, one by one, 
Or shape themselves in wizard groups of things ; 
No haste, nor deep designs, no jostling crowds, 
The hosts are going home, their service done. 
What sense of power the widespread quiet brings ! 
In calms or storms “ His strength is in the clouds.” 





> 


The American correspondent of the London Method- 
ist Recorder tells about a Chicago preacher, whom Bos- 
ton also knows well. Speaking of our services, he 
says : — 

‘¢On many occasions during their prayers a fine glow 
of devotional feeling has prevailed, and responses were 
heard, not loud but deep, such as used to be heard in 
our Yorkshire chapels. And the sermons that I have 
heard have been all that a cultivated mind, concerned 
for the salvation of sinners, and solicitous for his own 

rsonal profit, could require. It is the custom of the 

ev. M. M. Parkhurst, of Grace Church, Chicago, under 
whose ministry I sat several weeks, at the close of the 
evening service to request all the praying people and 
penitents in his congregation to retire to the prayer- 
meeting room; and there, after a brother had engaged 
in devotion, to invite any who felt their need of the 
prayérs of God's people to stand up. It affords me 

“it pleasure to state that on every such occasion, two, 
four; and sometimes six persons of both sexes, re- 








sponded to the call. These persons are generally known 
by the minister, or by Christian friends present, or fur- 
nish their names and addresses; and during the fol- 
lowing week are visited at their own houses, and thus 
led to give themselves to God. After another prayer, 
this supplementary meeting, which has lasted about 
half an hour, separates.” 





> 


A Lupicrous Error. —The Court Circular has the 
following respecting a young lady in society, but we 
have our doubts whether Mr. Scudamore would en- 
dorse it. ‘* During the Army Bill debate her noble hus- 
band, who is as proud and fond of her as he should be, 
was just about to rise and deliver a violent attack upon 
something or somebody, when a telegram was put into 
his hands. He read it, turned pale, and quitted the 
house, called a cab, drove to the Charing-cross Station, 
and went to Dover, and was no more heard of until the 
next day, when he returned to his own home, and to his 
first inquiry was told the countess was in her own 
room. He hastened to her, and a terrific row ensued, 
the exact words of which no one knows but themselves. 
At last, however, he burst out, ‘*‘ Then, what do you 
mean by your telegram?” ‘*Mean! what I said, of 
course. ‘* What are you talking about?” ‘ Read it 
for yourself,” returned the still unappeased husband. 





She did read: —‘*I flee with Mr. to Dover 
straight. Pray for me.” For a moment she was 


startled, but then burst into a heavy fit of laughter. 
‘‘ More dreadful telegraph people. No wonder you are 
out of your mind. I telegraphed simply, ‘ 1 tea with Mrs. 
in Dover-street. Stay for me.’” His lordship was 
so savage at the laugh he had raised against himself, 
that he was at first inclined to make a parliamentary 
question of it, but, listening to more judicious advice, 
refrained.” 





— 


Wuy a CLERGYMAN Dyep His Harr. — A clergyman 
in Massachusetts, who has seen his two score and ten, 
was complimented on his hale and youthful locks the 
other day. Smiling, he touched his handsome brown 
hair and replied, ‘‘ You know they have a way of help- 
ing old men a little these days.” 

**What!” said his friend, ‘* have you been coloring 
your hair?” 

** Yes,” replied he; ‘‘ I have been doing what I once 
thought nothing would induce me to do. I have been 
turning my gray hair brown, and I will tell you how I 
was brought to it. After leaving my position as ,1 
proposed to go back into the ministry and become a 
parish minister. Accordingly, as I had opportunity, I 
preached to some few destitute churches, and was grati- 
fied to hear, at the conclusion of my services, that the 
people were well pleased with my preaching, and but 
for my gray hair would gladly have me for a pastor; 
but they could not think of so olda man. Well, while 
I was going through this experience, an old friend sug- 
gested to me to color my hair, and thus remove from 
the eyes of the people the reproach of being an old man. 
And I consented, finally, to make this experiment. And 
what do you think? ‘The very first time that I preached 
with brown hair upon my head I was greeted with a 
call to settle in the ministry, and have ever since been 
the happy pastor of a united and apparently perfectly 
satisfied people.” : 

So much for the color of one’s hair — so much in proof 
that looks are something, after all, notwithstanding the 
old proverb that looks are nothing and behavior is all. 

ee 

PuyLAcTeries. — ‘* Mother,” said Mary Smith, “I 
have been reading in the New Testament; and it says 
here in the twenty-third chapter of Matthew, and fifth 
verse, that ‘the scribes and Pharisees make broad their 
phylacteries, and enlarge the borders of their garments.’ 
What were their phylacteries? I have been looking a 
long time in the Bible to find out what they were; but I 
cannot find any explanation.” 

* That is nothing strange, my child,” said Mrs. Smith, 
‘*for Matt. xxiii. 5, is the only place where that strange 
word occurs in the Scriptures ; and it is simply the name 
given to strips of parchment, or paper, on which were 
written passages of the law of Moses. The Jews were 
accustomed to wear these strips of parchment fastened 
upon their foreheads and on their left arms; but the 
scribes and Pharisees made theirs broader than others 
because they desired to have people think that they,were 
better than others.” 

‘* Well,” said Mary, ‘that is very simple, when you 
come to explain it. I had no idea that it was anything 
that I could understand so easily. I think I shall always 
remember now what phylacteries mean, and I shall take 
more pleasure in reading this chapter, because I know 
what they are.” — The Guiding Star. 





ee biesnaien 

“Ir I Onty Knew rr.” —Is there one whose heart 
is bowed down because of uncertainty as to his ac- 
ceptance with God? Look up, and behold the beam- 
ing countenance of your Lord! That heavenly smile is 
the prelude of the joyful assurance so soon to be 
given, if indeed it is not the indubitable witness itself. 
Doubt not, longing soul, but cast yourself at his feet — 
launch out on the immutable promises of Him who 
never turns away or leaves in doubt the persistent and 
sincere aspirant after salvation! ‘‘ Him that cometh 
unto Me I will in no wise cast out!” Enrapturing 
words! Blissful promise! How they should put to 
flight all unbelief! The Scriptures further assert, ‘*‘ He 
that believeth on the Son of God hath the witness in 
himself!” Jesus says, *‘ Be not faithless, but believ- 
ing!” *‘* Let not your heart be troubled!” ‘‘ My peace 
I give unto you” — just the peace you are seeking, dear 
soul—the blessed assurance that you are His child. 
This He will give, and speedily too, if you prefer and 
seek Him above all things else, and detibt not His word, 
~~ The Evangelical Messenger, 
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For the Children. 





THE NURSERY. 
THE BABIE. 
Nae shoon to hide her tiny taes, 
Nae stockings on her feet, 
Her supple ankles white as snaw 
Of early blossoms sweet. 


Her simple dress of sprinkled pink, 
Her double, dimpled chin; 

Her puckered lip and baumy mov’, 
With nae ane tooth between. 


Her een sae like her mither’s een, 
Twa gentle, liquid things; 

Her face is like an angel's face — 
We’re glad she has nue wings! 


HUGH MILLER. 
MOTHER’S ONE YEAR OLD. 


I call him a cherub — though wanting the wings, 
And we count just a year from his birth, 
With his two little cheeks, ail dimpled with smiles, 
And his two little eyes full of mirth; 
I could laugh all the while at the antics he cuts, 
And begin again soon as I’m done, 
O, a wee little chub 
Is our last little bub! 
He can crow, laugh and kick all at once; 
There’s none can compare 
With the cherub so fair 
That I have in my gallery there. 
—Cincinnati Times. 
ee 
THE EXCURSION. 
BY MARIA J. BISHOP. 


** Really, Harry, I cannot think it right!” and Emily 
Drayton drew back the hand her brother had seized, to 
lead her to the boat. 

** Nonsense! now don’t be foolish, Emmie, and spoil 
pleasure. What's the use of counting scruples? On 
such a glorious day as this, and the waves lapping so 
invitingly ?” 

“I wish you wouldn't urge me, Harry, there’s a good 
boy; besides, it don't seem to me quite respectable.” 

** Possible! There’s the Misses Garnet. Besides, 
Ned’s going, and he made me promise you would be 
there.” 

With an unwilling step, Emily Drayton followed her 
brother over the rough plank that led to the boat, and 
seated herself between her light-hearted friends, Bessy 
and Susie Garnet. ‘ 

She felt it was the Sabbath, and she had been taught 
differently in her childhood. What would her mother 
say to see her joining a boating party cn Sunday? And, 
perhaps, she was doing greater injury to Harry by con- 
senting than all his foolish companions put together ? 

Such were her thoughts, as they sped over the flash- 
ing waves, but, at length, the laugh of her companions, 
the bracing air and beauty of the shores conspired to 
banish her gravity, and she joined, although more 
quietly, in the gayety around her. 

“‘ Well, Miss Puritan, isn’t it beautiful ?” cried Harry, 
as he stood waving his hat, in a jubilee of excitement; 
** glad, ain't you, that you didn’t miss such a rare day as 
this?” And here the thoughtless boy broke into a frag- 
ment of song. 

** No, Harry, I do not enjoy it, 1 have a feeling down 
in my heart that it is wrong.” 

**How long is it,” asked Edward Trafton, “ since 
Miss Drayton has become so precise? I had thought, 
now, that she ever enjoyed innocent cheerfulness.” 

** But this, | am afraid, is sinful cheerfulness,” she 
said; which remark was received with a burst of merri- 
ment by the whole party. 

For some hours the boat continued to visit island af- 
ter island, and the spirits of the party mounted with the 
hours. But, at length, a dark cloud seemed to arise 
from the depths of the sea, and a low wail became au- 
dible in the breeze, which had suddenly freshened. 

** We'll have a squall, I'm thinking. We had better 
put about,” said Harry Drayton. 

** Yes, and we had better be a little more quiet. Here, 
let me take the helm! Harry, mind the sail. Ladies, 
we will soon have you back,” said Trafton. 

Emily cast a frightened glance at the now threatening 
heavens, and bitterly lamented her foolish choice. 
Meantime, the wind howled ominously, and the frail 
skiff pitched and shook, as foam-flecked billows lashed 
its sides. 

All was now silent on board the boat, save the quick, 
short orders of the old sailor, who acted as pilot. 

The shore was nearly reached, when the storm burst 
in full fury. For a short time the issue seemed doubt- 
ful, until, with a wild shriek. the tempest seemed to 
strike the bow. In a moment the boat was overturned, 
and its‘passengers struggling in the waves. 

Seen from the shore they were soon surrounded by 
boats, and willing arms were stretched to their rescue : 
and soon all were lying on the shore safe, all save one, 
that one was Emily. 

‘** O, my sister, my dear Emily, I tempted thee to de- 





struction,” cried Harry, as he wrung his hands. “ ItisI 
who should have perished. She tried to dissuade me. 
O, I shall be wretched forever!” 

Deep was the feeling in the town of S——, when, 
some days after, the body of Emily was followed by 
her companions to the grave, and the aged pastor, as 
he stood by its brink with tears, warned his young flock 
against desecrating the Sabbath. 


SAVED BY HIS CHILDREN. 


Years ago, two men entered into an agreement to rob 
one of their neighbors. Everything was planned. They 
were to enter his home at midnight, Sovak open his 
chests and drawers, and carry off all the silver and gold 
they could find. 

‘*He is rich, and we are poor,” said they to each 
other by way of encouragement in the evil they were 
about to perform. ‘* He will never miss a little gold, 
while the possession will make us happy. Besides, 
What right has one man to all the world’s goods?” 

Thus they talked together. One of these men had a 
wife and children, but the other had none in the world 
to care for but himself. The man who had children 
went home and joined his family, after agreeing upon a 
place of meeting with the other at the darkest hour of 
the coming night. 

** Dear father,” said one of the children, climbing 
upon his knees; ‘*‘ 1 am glad you have come home.” 

The presence of the child troubled the man, and he 
tried to push him away, but he laid his face against his 
cheek, and said, in a sweet and gentle voice — 

**T love you, father!” 

Involuntarily the man drew his innocent and loving 
one to his bosom, and kissed him. 

There were two older children in the man’s dwelling, 
a boy and a girl. They were poor, and these children 


| worked hard to keep = the daily supply of bread, made 
l 


deficient through the idleness of the father rather than 
lack of employment. ‘These children came home soon af- 
ter their father’s return, and brought their earnings for 
the day. 

‘+O, father,” said the boy,‘* such a dreadful thing has 
happened! Henry Lee’s father was arrested to-day for 
robbery; they took him out of our shop when Henry 
was there, and carried him off to prison. I was sad 
when I saw Henry weeping, and hang his head for 
shame of his own father. Only think of that!” 

** Ashamed of his father,” thought he. ‘* And will my 
children hang their heads, also, in shame? No, no, that 
shall never be.” 

At the hour of midnight the man who had no children to 
throw around him a sphere of better influence, was sitting 
atthe place of rendezvous, waiting for him whose children 
had saved him; but he waited long in vain. Then he 
said — 

** T will do the whole myself, and get the entire re- 
ward.” 

And he did according to his word. When the other 
man went forth to his labor on the next day, he learned 
that his accomplice had been taken in the act of robbery, 
and was already in prison. 

‘Thank Heaven for virtuous children!” said he, with 
fervor. ‘* They have saved me. Never will I do an 
act that will cause them to blush for their father.” 





TOUCHING DEVOTION. 


One of the most tearful cases ever told on paper is 
this, of a little boy, a mere child who traveled 1,400 
miles, taking care of the body of his dead mother all the 
way:— 

An expressman, upon reaching his office early one 
cold morning in January, observed on the sidewalk a 
long, heavy box, which his practised eye at once iden- 
tified as containing a corpse. Upon the end of the box, 
shivering with cold, sat a little half-clad boy, about seven 
or eight years of age. Addressing him kindly, he 
said, — 

** My lad, don’t sit there, you will freeze. Come in 
and sit by the fire.” 

Bursting into tears, the little fellow replied, — 

** No, Lean’t come. My mother is in this box, and I 
promised her that I would not leave her until we got 
home.” 

Deeply affected with the touching devotion of this 
brave little fellow, he finally succeeded in convincing 
him of the entire safety of bis precious charge, and tak- 
ing him to a neighboring restaurant, gave him a warm 
breakfast, and then learned the particulars of his story. 

His futher died about a year previously, in a remote 
village in Minnesota, leaving his mother in poor health 
and nearly destitute. She died but a few day’s before 
the boy’s sad journey, charging the little hero with the 
sad duty of conveying the remains to her friends in a dis- 
tant State, and furnished him with (all she had) a sum 
of money barely sufficient to carry them both by freight 
cars to their destination. —~ 

The little tellow had actually ridden night and day in 
a freight car with his melancholy trust, never for a mo- 
ment losing sight of it. 


A WORD FITLY SPOKEN. 


The follownig incident shows the importance in 
speaking a word in season for Christ. ‘* A word fitly 
spoken, how good it is!” How it fastens itself upun 
the conscience and heart, and brings forth fruit in due 
season ! 

More than fifteen years ago, when called to watch 
with an old gentleman, eighty-two years of age, who 
had been a devoted Christian more than fifty years, who 
was totally blind, and suffering constantly with intense 
pain, I found him patiently a all, leaning on 
Christ. I was about sixteen years old, and as I entered 
the room, the lady introducing me, he said, ** I want to 





take your hand in mine. And so you have come to sit 
up with me. I should think by your hand that you 
must be a young man. I want to talk with you more 
by-and-by.” 

When the family had retired he asked me to place my 
hand again in his, and said, — 

‘“*T want to ask you a few questions. Are you a 
Christian ? ” 

I thought I must answer honestly, and I said, ‘‘ No!” 

**Do you mean to be some time? 

“Yes!” 

‘* Well, then, what are you waiting for?” 

I was speechless. But the questions were daily in my 
mind until I gave my heart to Christ. 





Mr. John D. Fries, of South Coventry township, Pa., 
is trying the experiment of raising an eagle, hatched by 
ahen. The Pottstown Ledger gives the following ac- 
count: ‘* About a month ago, while on Nye’s Hill, he 
saw a large bird fly up from a lonely place among the 
rocks. Proceeding to the spot, he discovered two eggs, 
of nearly the size and appearance of turkey eggs, which 
he picked up, brought home, and placed under a setting 
hen. About a week ago the eggs were hatched out, 
and Mr. Fries was astonished to find that they were 
eagles. The old hen must have been considerably sur- 
prised, too, for she spluttered about and tramped upon 
one of her rare progeny and killed it. The other one 
will probably Bape up and do well. Eagles some- 
times carry off chickens, and it would be rather a 
joke if this specimen would some day gather up the old 
hen that hatched it and fly away with her.” 


ENIGMA, NO. 15. 

I am composed of fifty-eight letters, ‘ 

My 10, 33, 18. 36, 45, 2, 41, 8, 31, 23, 55,5, 17, is what David 
said the voice of the Lord shaketh. 

My 12, 1, 38, 9, 47, 50,42, 14, 40, had threescore and ten of 
his brethren slain on one stone. 

My 4, 38, 54, 34, 26, 22,is the name of a captain who was 
killed by a woman. 

My 3, 37, 58, 24, killed a fat king. 

My 51, 45, 30, 23, 43, is what David said his soul was among. 

My 11, 27, 16, 7, 22, 54, was keeper of a wardrobe. 

My 29, 20, 16, 55, 17, 46, 57, 48, 37, 12, 26, 18, 32,7, is where 
fourseore and five persons were killed. 

My 39, 56, 44, 31, 15, 4, is where two persons were struck 
dead. 

My 6, 21, 35, 49, 51, 13, 43, is what the Apostle feared might 
arise among the people. 

My 52, is sometimes a vowel. 

My 24, 57, 19, 30, 53, 25, 16, 12, 28, is an important question to 
be addressed to all. 

My whole is what the Saviour said we should do. 





H. C. 
ANSWER TO ENIGMA, NO. 14. 
* Blessed are the merciful for they shall obtain mercy.” 


ee — 


PUT SALT IN IT. 


‘* Mother, what makes you put salt in everything you 
cook? Everything you make you put in a little salt, 
and sometimes a great deal.” 

So spoke observing Annie as she stood looking on. 

** Well, Annie, I'll make you a little loaf of bread 
without any salt, and see if you can find out.” 

‘«O, mother, it doesn’t taste a bit good,” said she, af- 
ter she had tasted of it. 

** Why not?” 

“You didn’t put any salt in it.” 

‘*Mother,” said Annie, a day or two afterward, 
‘«* Jane Wells is the worst girl I ever saw; she slaps her 
little brother, and pulls his hair, and acts real hateful. 
When I told her it was naughty to do so, and if she 
would be kind to her brother he would be kind to her, 
she only spoke rough to me, and hit him again. Why 
won't she take my advice, mother ? ” 

‘* Perhaps you didn’t put any salt in it. Season your 
words with grace, my child. Ask help of God in all 
you say and do, and your words, spoken in the spirit of 
Christ, will not fall to the ground. Don’t forget to put 
salt in it, or else it won't taste good.” 








STEPS DOWNWARD. 


Long ago a young man came from a little village 
among the hills of New Hampshire, to Boston. We 
welcomed him to the house of God ; he joined the Bible- 
class, and for a time attended upon the means of grace. 
His employers trusted him. Friends gathered about 
him. A companion invited him.to his room one Sab- 
bath. He went. He was welcomed by other compan- 
ions. He was invited to try acigar. He yielded, and 
for the first time attempted to smoke. It sickened him. 
He was ashamed. Believing it manly to smoke, he 
conquered his repugnance. He went again and again. 
From tobacco he went to beer, and afterwards to wine. 
He forsook the house of God, neglected his mother, his 
Bible class, — his soul. He became an infidel, a swear- 
er, and a drunkard. Thousands have followed his steps, 
and have reached the terrible goal. 

Beware of the first wrong step. — Reaper. 





An American clergyman writes: ‘‘ London has what 
it calls Sunday-schools, but they are generally only a 
milder form of inquisition. The school of Dr. Cum- 
mings’s Church was without a picture or pleasant sight, 
and has thirty-seven scholars. The Spurgeon school is 
asepulchre. The seats ure narrow and without backs, 
and reminded one of the Irishman’s remark on a fine 
cemetery, that he thought it a ‘ very healthy place to be 
buried in.’” 


Beware of evil thoughts. They have done t mis- 
chief in the world, Bad thoughts come first, words 
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follow, and bad deeds finish the tno Watch 
against them. Strive against them. Pray against them. 
They prepare the way for the enemy of souls. 





THE REVERE MASSACRE. 
A Sermon preached at Lynn, Sept. 3, 1871. 
BY REV. F. H. NEWHALL, D. D. 


“ Iwas dumb (I am dumb), / opened not my mouth [will not open), be- 
cause thou didst it.” — PSA. xxxix. 9. 

There is a sense in which it may truthfully be said that all 
things are of God. He is the independent Creator, the abso- 
lute Sovereign. In Him all other beings live andact. His will 
would drop one into annihilation. If God be a Being perfect in 
knowledge and absolute in power, He could prevent any event 
that transpires in the universe, if it were wise and good to do 
so. Whatever takes place, then, must take place by His act or 
permission. All the actions of all created beings, although put 
forth in perfect freedom, are yet used by Divine wisdom, good- 
ness and power, so as to serve truth and goodness in the end. 
This is only to say that this universe is not too vast or mighty, 
or manifold, for the Divine control. All its forces gather about 
the good man as a focus, so that *‘ all things work together for 
good” to him. God brings good out of all evil in the end, 
although the end may be far off; and to see it, we must lift our 
eyes from earth, and look down the long perspective of Provi- 
dence. To those who live in harmony with the Divine plan it 
is said, “ All things are yours;” to them whatever is, is good; 
but to those who are persistently disobedient, there are no 
promises in the Gospel; from the very nature of the case 
there cannot be, for what can he hope for who dashes against 
the Infinite? 

But when we say “ Whatever is is good ” for those in harmony 
with the Divine government, we do not say, “* Whatever is is 
right.” We do not in this deny the existence of evil or sin. 
Not at all. But all sin is in the intention, in the purpose, the 
will, not in the outward act. Murder is not in the knife, nor in 
the hand, but in the heart. Man sins in his purpose or will, 
and with that God does not interfere; therein man is free, but 
the outward action God overrules for the highest interests of 
His government, that is, of the universe. Man can purpose as 
he pleases, and therein he may be right or wrong; but he can- 
not act save as God pleases, that is, for the best good of those 
who love God. As the all-embracing atmosphere sucks up the 
malarious fogs from the pestilent swamp, and sends them back 
on field and garden in refreshing showers, so God’s all-em- 
bracing providence gathers up all the destructive errors and 
pestilent sins of earth, of the universe, and sends them back in 
fertilizing rains upon the hearts in which this good seed is 
sown. 

SUFFERING BECAUSE OF SIN. 

Pain has entered the universe because of sin. It is a sign of 
violated law, a sign of God’s displeasure. Ln this world it comes 
in mercy, it comes as a blessing, to show us that we live ina 
world shattered by sin, which needs the Divine Restorer; to 
warn us lest we sin untodeath. Not till sin ceases will pain 
cease, and meanwhile “‘ the whole creation groaneth and tray- 
aileth together in pain, waiting with eager expectation for the 
manifestation of the sons of God.” The dumb creatures below 
us look up wistfully, as if appealing to us who are throned 
above them to rise to our proper destiny, and liftthem too with 
us in our rise. In the new earth there shall be no more tears 
or pain, and there the beautiful prophetic imagery represents 
the beasts of the field as also delivered from pain. 

But meanwhile in this old sin-scarred and blood-stained earth 
the innocent suffer, the good are afflicted. Here in this dread 
calamity we have seen sweet childhood writhing in agony. 
Here have we seen the wicked and the innocent, the honored 
and the mean, the useful and the useless, the noble and earnest 
Christian citizen, the mother and her child, all bleeding and 
burning in one scene of horror. Is God in this wise and good? 
Can good come out of this evil? Was there no hand on high to 
stay that iron monster rushing like a thunderbolt into that 
quivering mass of humanity? 

I am glad that the problem is not set for me to solve. It is 
one from which an angel might shrink. I am not here to offer 
any original speculations on this tremendous question. Mine is 
a wholly different task; itis to announce the solution here re- 
vealed, a solution which | honestly believe commends itself to 
reason and conscience. 


CHRIST, THE SACRIFICE, THE ONLY ANSWER TO THE PROB- 
LEM OF EVIL. 

1. In the first place, the revelation of God in Christ is 
intended to answer all such questions, and to solve all such 
doubts. Christ suffered, and why not I? The Son of God was 
a “Man of sorrows, and acquainted with grief.’ And “ it 
pleased the Lord to bruise Him.”’ If that dread necessity fell 
on the stainless Son of God, if, as says the Apostle, “it be- 
hooved Him to suffer,” if the manger-cradle, the thorny crown, 
and the dreadful cross were His lot, who never knew sin, is it 
for me to wonder at my lot? That cross shows me that in this 
world it is necessary, somehow, that virtue and innocence 
should suffer. A thousand questions spring to my lips, but 
before the cross *“* I am dumb.” 

The cross reveals God’s love by a mysterious, momentous 
fact. Here was incomprehensible pain, infinite self-sacrifice for 
man. He who was rich, for our sakes became poor. He came 
from a throne to a cross. He to whom it was no robbery to 
wear the crown of God, “emptied Himself” of His glory, took 
the form of a slave, and became obedient unto death, even the 
death of the cross. I have little hope in convincing any one of 
God’s love who will not come and gaze at the cross. To those 
of you here who are sitting in this dreadful shadow I would 
say, with all earnestness and tenderness, I do not believe that 
you will find much comfort or consolation in speculations or 
reasonings of any kind. Such reasonings can never bind up a 
shattered heart. ‘The storm-tossed soul longs for the anchor- 
age of fact, and such a fact is the cross of Christ. Clinging to 
that fact, we know that somehow God loves. Whatever blows 
may fall, by faith we can say, as west and before the cross, “I 
am dumb, I will not open my mouth, because Thou didst tt,’ 


There is death here, but this Gospel reveals that in Christ death 
shall be swallowed up in victory, the victory of the Son of 
God, in which death itself shall die. And then shall God wipe 
away all tears from their eyes who shout, in a renewed earth, 
“ O death, where is thy sting? O grave, where is thy victory?” 

2. Pain and death have struck us as arace. They have smitten 
not only men, but man. We live not only as individuals, but 
asarace. We have not only an individual life, but a race life, 
a national life, a community life. There are national virtues 
which receive national rewards, and national sins which re- 
ceive national punishment. Not only so, but individuals enjoy 
blessings which come from national virtue, and suffer pains for 
national sin. Weare happy inthe blessings of government be- 
cause our fathers were brave and wise and good; our country 
stands strong after the terrible Rebellion storm, because brave 
men gave their lives for us. Atonement is thus a general law 
of God’s economy. Ido not here discuss its wisdom or justice, 
I point to the fact. 
COVETOUSNESS THE IMMEDIATE CAUSE OF THE DISASTER. 

This fearful providence is a punishment of our national 
covetousness. Covetousness is one of the greatest sins of the 
American people; an individual sin, a corporation sin, a 
national sin. For money we, as a people, risk everything, 
sacrifice everything, — friends, home, health, intellectual life, 
spiritual life, eternal salvation. This is a sin not simply of the 
Eastern Railroad Corporation, directors and shareholders, who 
just now are the special objects of public indignation, which, 
as usual, is passionate and unreasonable, but of the community. 
This community has sacrificed these two score victims on the 
altar of Mammon. 

The employment of the great forces of Nature in manufac- 
ture, art, locomotion, and the communication of intelligence is 
a grand special characteristic of the 19th century. In locomo- 
tion and the communication of intelligence there has been more 
advance, in the last fifty years, than in fifty centuries before. 
This has revolutionized all business, commerce by sea and 
land, arts of war and peace, and even governments and society. 
Man in the present century is far more fully than ever before 
entering into his kingdom over the earth. He now is assuming 
dominion, not only over the beasts of the earth, but over the 
earth itself; over those mighty forces which rush in the river, 
roar in the gale, and thunder in the storm. Not only has he 
yoked the ox and bitted the horse, but yoked the fire and 
bridled the lightning. He slips the band of his mill-wheel 
around the moon and sun. Science shows us that all these 
natural forces are but one, under manifold forms. Heat or fire 
is the Proteus who drags and drives, pushes and pulls, cuts and 
bores and blasts, weaves and spins, prints and telegraphs over 
all civilized lands. But fire is a steed more mighty and mettle- 
some than the Bucephalus of Alexander, and when he takes the 
bits in his teeth, woe to the rider! The man who is to sit in 
the saddle and drive this monster must have wisdom and 
caution, courage and decision, a cool, clear head, and a firm, 
steady hand, or woe to those who ride behind him! It is only 
first class men, first class in body, mind and heart, that are to 
be trusted to take our wives ‘and mothers and children to ride 
behind a steed of fire who flies like an arrow through the air. 
But are such the men to whom we every day entrust our lives 
and our families? Look in their faces, and tell me. New Eng- 
land is in this respect favored above all other portions of the 
country, especially on the great lines of travel, but as we go 
West, Southwest and South, we very often find reckless, 
ignorant, imbecile, unprincipled men entrusted by great rich 
corporations with the lives of thousands of men, women, and 
children every hour. And what is the cause? Covetousness. 
First-class brain and muscle must have first-class pay. Men 
educated, trained and experienced in any business must be 
well paid. The English understand this much better than we. 
Go on board a Cunard steamer, and look into the faces of the 
officers, and a glance assures you that they are men worthy to 
be entrusted with grave responsibilities, 

Covetousness not only prevents the employment of men 
really fitted for these duties, but of a sufficient number of men. 
When flying through the air on an express train, a mile a 
minute, do you realize that your life is every moment held in 
the hand of the single man who holds the rein of this steed of 
fire? On the quickness of his eye, as he keenly scans the track 
through fog or darkness, on the quickness of his hand, as it 
touches that iron rein, depends your life. A speck floating into 
his eye, a mosquito on bis hand at a critical instant as the train 
flies round a curve towards a switch or bridge, and you flash 
into eternity! Ought you to make such a risk? Is it right? 
No, it is reckless, wicked, Let there be at least one other man 
in that saddle to share this tremendous responsibility. But 
that would cost money, and diminish profits. And so our lives 
are coined into stockholders’ dividends. 

The same thought applies to the whole railroad and steam- 
boat system in America. Covetousness honeycombs the whole 
system; there is nothing like it anywhere else in the world. 
Rotten boilers and bridges, loose rails, murderous crossings, 
stupid or tipsy switch-tenders, gruff, rude officials, wretched, 
even barbarous station-house accommodations, lack of car ac- 
commodations, crowding platforms and steps, and disarranging 
.the whole programme of trains so that no man could tell what 
to expect, all comes from the greed of gain. More men, and a 
better class of men, more work, and a better style of work— 
this is what the public safety, not to say convenience demands. 
And in all this we ask only what is demanded and granted in 
most civilized countries where railroads exist. America is the 
least civilized of all the great nations in its traveling accom- 
modations. A man should make his will before starting to go 
a hundred miles in any direction in thiscountry. I would send 
my family by Cunard steamer to Liverpool, and thence by rail 
to Moscow or Rome, with far less anxiety than by our rail- 
roads from Lynn to Chicago. 


RECKLESSNESS ANOTHER CAUSE. 

But this is not simply or chiefly the fault of railroad and 
steamboat corporations. It is the fault of the traveling publie 
This récklessness is national. Money here is first, and health, 
life and salvation come long afterwards, Sucli precautions as 
in most other civilized lands are deemed absointety essemtial to 











public safety, would not be tolerated here. In London, Paris, 
and Berlin there are absolutely no railroad crossings. The 
trains must go over the stre@g by bridge, or under it by tunnel, 
and when they cross country roads there is always a gate, or a 
man or woman standing by it. On great lines, and with fast 
trains, the arrivals and departures are telegraphed from station 
to station, and from switch to switch; in Prussia the train tele- 
graphs its own approach by closing a battery circuit at a certain 
distance from the station. Passengers are never allowed to 
walk on the track, or even to step across it from one side of 
the station to the other, even when no train isin sight. If you 
arrive on one platform, and wish to get to the other opposite, 
you must generally go up and over by bridge, or down and 
under by tunnel. Tickets must be bought before you can get 
to the platform, much less to the train, and you are not ad- 
mitted to the platform at all till the train is ready. Never are 
passengers allowed to step on or off a train when in motion. 
And these regulations are not only published, but enforced. 

Moreover, the courtesy of railway officials everywhere in 
Europe strikes an American strangely. The English guard puts 
his head into.the window with ‘ Tickets, gentlemen, if you 
please. Thank you.” The Frenchmen says, * Billets, si’l vous 
plait. Merci,” and so on; and if you want any information 
about the route, he fully realizes that it is his business to give 
it; he has leisure to tell you all you want to know. But the 
Yankee conductor slams the door behind his back, roars 
* Tickets!” and you see at once that it is not well to ask him 
any questions. 

Now such is public opinion here, such is the general care- 
lessness of life and safety, that such precautions would be 
deemed oppressive, if not despotic, Such a scene as is wit- 
nessed at Lynn Station fifty times a day, trains rushing in 
among masses of people, while passengers by scores are jump- 
ing on or off while the cars are moving, is absolutely unknown 
in any other enlightened land. 


THIS GREED ITS OWN ENEMY. 

Now this greed of gain defeats itself. It is false economy. 
We are anxious to travel fast, save all the time, and make large 
profits, and risk safety and life to do so,— but the English and 
German railways run faster than ours, and at the same time 
far more safely, and are more profitable. In the great cities of 
Europe you are struck with the fact that a higher civilization 
has these mighty forces under much more perfect control. 
Express trains in England often run seventy miles an hour. 
The American steamer leaves Liverpool in the forenoon, and 
yet you can mail a letter in London as late as 6 P. M., which 
will fly through England and Wales, and across the channel, 
and catch the steamer at Queenstown. A complete revolu- 
tionary reform is absolutely essential, not only in a railway 
management, but in public opinion. We can have what we 
demand as a public. We must demand more men, and better 
men, better work and better management. And let those of 
us who are interested, be content with smaller or slower profits 
if needful for safety. Exposure of life for the sake of money 
is wicked Exposure of the lives of our families for money is 
cruel, it is barbarous. Civilized men! Christian citizens! put 
it down. You can have what you ask. Speak, and it is 
done. 

POSSIBLE SAFETY. 

The lesson of to-day is yet more impressive, when we reflect 
that with proper knowledge and care, these great natural forces 
can be used with almost absolute safety. Animal force, that 
of brute or human muscle, can never be calculated and man- 
aged with absolute certainty. There are a thousand contin- 
gencies that can never be foreseen, and these contingencies are 
infinitely multiplied when great numbers of beasts or men are 
employed. We cannot know with certainty what will be the 
strength, speed and endurance of the finest horse at a given 
time, for we can never fully understand and master the best 
trained horse. But the engine is what we make it. We can 
know absolutely the strength of a piece of iron, and we can 
know with certainty the strength and endurance of the fire- 
horse to an ounce, and his speed to a foot; and if we do not 
know just what to expect of him, it is our own fault. The 
best horse will some times disappoint, but the performances of 
the fire-horse can be formulated mathematically. He is as 
prompt, as punctual, and as inevitable as the sun. Mighty as 
this monster is, with a maw that devours coal by the ton, with 
a muscle that never tires, and could jerk the pyramids from 
their bases in the twinkling of an eye, yet at the touch of the 
man who knows where to touch his heart, he is as still asa 
stone. Let no man hold that bridle who does not know the steed. 


WEEP WITH THOSE THAT WEEP. 
Finally, have sympathy for these stricken ones. Let not this 
frequent repetition and awful accumulation of horrors harden 
our hearts. They suffer for the community, suffer for our sin. 


Innocent childhood suffers, lingers hours in torment and 
dies. The mother, her heart and hands full of a mother’s 


cares and responsibilities, is dehiged in sealding steam, lives 
long enough to commit her dear ones to God and friends 
around, then dies, a victim to Mammon. Eminent ministers of 
the Gospel, honored and beloved, in the midst of usefulness are 
killed as if by the lightning stroke. And here are the mangled 
and sealled, and bruised, some waiting for death hour by hour, 
others maimed, and others that will carry a shattered body the 
rest of the life-journey, and then the far-wider circle of the 
bereaved husbands and wives, parents and children. What a 
heeatomb of victims on this bloody altar! What costly offer- 
ings, O Christian citizens, do you bring to this great American 
Moloch! O have pity! Ye mammon-hardened souls — weep if 
there is flesh in you, weep with these who weep, with those 
who suffer, who die because of your sin! 

And O ye bereaved, once more I say, look unto Him who 
bore our griefs and carried our sorrows. There is room in His 
heart for you. He loves, though He smiles. He, too, suffered 
for the sins of others; your dread necessity was on Him also, 
Look unto Him, and the arms of infinite sympathy shall close 
you round; the heart that bears the burdens of « world can 
carry your sorrow for you. Hide in the Rock of Ages, cleft for 
you, and even this storm shall pass, though noW you believe 
it not, and “ at évening-time it shall be Hght,’’ 
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To READERS AND > Conameronnants.— All 1 leaded aetieten, not ened- 
ited to other journals, are original. 


Every article must be accompanied by the name of the author, for the 
use of the editor, not for publication. 

Articles published with the names of the authors are not necessarily 
expressive of the views of this journal. 

Obituaries must be sent within three months of the deaths of the per- 
sons described; marriages and deaths within three weeks of their occur- 
renee 


Ww ill each subscriber be kind meat to look at the. figures 
on his paper, and if it has not been paid to Jan, 1, 1872, 
he will confer a favor by forwarding the amount due. If 
some should receive bills, they will please consider it a gen- 
tle reminder of their indebtedness. 

If any person orders his paper discontinued, he must pay 
all arrearages, or the publisher may continue to send it 
until payment is made, and collect the whole amount, whether 
it is taken from the office or not. 

Any person wishing the direction of his paper changed, 
he should always give the name of the place where it has 
been sent, as well as the name of the place where he wishes 
it to be sent. The list is kept by towns, and it is important 
that the above directions be complied with. 


We are 2 glad to see th: t large accessions 3 to our 
Chureh have attended our camp-meetings. Now 
let these new disciples be rightly trained. Nothing 
isa better help to such a training than the Church 
paper. Our brethren should, therefore, see to it that 
each family and each individual in their congrega- 
tions should have the Heratp. To help you in this 
work we will let you have the Heravp for a year’s sub- 
scription, two dollars and fifty cents, from the time you 
send in the subscription until Jan. 1, 1873, 

This very liberal offer is made in order that you may 
give usa liberal response. Please, brethren, in cities 
and country, proceed immediately to a thorough can- 
vass of your church, and congregation, and community. 
Pass no one by. Ask outsiders and insiders, your neigh- 
bors, and your own people. Especially attend to the 
new converts. Begin Now. 


—_———— —————— 


UP AND DOWN, 
not 
BY REV. E. E. HALE. 

‘* Caught at last,” we say to ourselves, as we leave 
the Boston cars at White River Junction, which we had 
gotten up so early (they leave at 7.15 a.M.) to take, 
and which we find on arriving here, bad better not have 
been taken at all. The Sunday we were to spend at 
the Lyndon Camp-meeting is lost, for here comes word 
that the meeting broke up at eleven o'clock to-day. So 
we beguile our appetite with a very nice dinner, for 
which the equally very nice price of one dollar is asked 
and paid (we don't get dead-headed everywhere) ; 
stumble, fortunately, on Dr. Webster, not the murderer, 
nor the lexicograper, but the live Methodist preacher of 
Vermont and South Carolina, and hear for half an hour 
about the perils that do environ the work in that hot- 
bed of slavery and secession, in whose ashes live the 
wonted fires of hate and murder; gaze admiringly on 
the Presiding Elder, whose diocese is three hundred 
miles across, and who is covering it, despite Ku Klux 
and cowards, all over with John Wesley churches; see 
with eye serene the very pulse of the machine that is 
steadily conquering the South with a greater conquest 
than any achieved by Grant, even the true policy of the 
true Church, which is preéminently revealed in that 
darkest of the hells of slavery, and which will, as 
suredly, in a good time, not far off,— 

‘* pass away, 
And leave her dolorous mansions to the light of day.” 

Away go the trains north, and south, and west, 
every way but east. So we cannot hurry back to Bos- 
ton, as we ought; or get over to Epping for a Sunday 
rest in that enchanting wood, as pretty as the Epping 
Forest of England, and far more pious. The railroads 
bring passengers here from the south, and keep them 
waiting three hours, simply because the eastern train 
will not wait fifteen to thirty minutes. It is a gross un- 
fairness, that should be immediately corrected. 

The tracks just now so busy and crowded, are as empty 
as when the railroads were not, and this central june- 
tion of Southeastern Vermont was a mere turnpike, or 
Indian or squirrel path. A few railroad meu linger 
about, one of whom, a robust young man, comes into 
this ‘* gentleman's room,” to wash; makes some just 
criticisms about women getting into the cars to bid their 
friends good-bye, and not starting to leave till the cars 





start, thus endangering their lives with their over-affec- 
tionateness. But he fills up his censure with profanity 
of the most abundant and abominable sort, and shows 
that he could learn alesson from the lady in his speech, if 
she could one from him in her regard for personal safety. 
Why should men swear any more than women? How 
shocked this young man would have been had he heard 
that lady swear, as she narrowly escaped from the mov- 
ing car. He would have recoiled as from a rattlesnake. 
Yet she has as much right, and it would be as proper for 
her to swear as for him. They eat together, talk to- 
gether, walk together, sing together. Why not swear 
together? The profanity of man, like his drinking, and 
other masculine vilenesses, must disappear the nearer 
he becomes like woman, the more she becomes his as- 
sociate everywhere. In that ladies’ room opposite, he 
would not have sworn, nor among the waiter girls in 
the main room, who are probably his acquaintances, 
and some of them relatives. Perhaps he would, this 
last, for at the Palmer depot, while waiting for a train 
last week, a young man drove up near our window, let 
two ladies get out, and commenced swearing fearfully, 
not atthem, but about nothing in particular. His horse, 
on which he evidently prided himself, was much the 
better Christian and superior being, morally considered, 
and whether Darwin be true or not, as to the past, is 
surer of heaven hereafter; for horses are there, accord- 
ing to the Revelator, but no swearers. 

Here come in two or three other youths, and clothe 
their lips with cursing as with a garment. Alas for the 
ruin that sin makes in these fair temples of humanity, and 
makes it so early. When will the time come, that the 
laws of society shall visit transgressors, male and fe- 
male, with equal condemnation, who fall into equal 
transgression? Mr. Tilton has justly rebuked Mr. 


“Greeley for favoring male officials of immoral charac- 


ter, while he objects to female officials of like criminal- 
ity. Only Mr. Tilton does not exceed Mr. Greeley in 
demanding that all men, or even women in office shall 
be pure as ministers, or as women are required to be in 
good society. Yet why ministers alone of men should 
be required to be as pure as their wives and mothers, 
while lawyers, editors, congressmen, doctors, and every 
other sort of men should be allowed all manner of im- 
purity of lip and life, without harm to their fame or 
power, even so broad a guaged nature as his could 
hardly see or say. In the good time coming, — how far 
off it seems!— society will brand with the same dis- 
honor the man who smokes, drinks, swears, or is un- 
chaste, that she now does the woman who thus trans- 
gresses. It still allows, under. protest, the ministerial 
cigar, and even the feminine cigarette, or its substitute, 
a pinch of snuff, but for the deeper vices she justly 
dooms clergy and ladies to a like disgrace ineffable. 
May the rest of the men and brethren be soon included 
in her equal condemnation. 

The cars come, and our three hours waiting is ended. 
We turn our face back to Boston. The junction is busy 
for a moment, and again is left to its general listlessness, 
mingled with profanity. 

It is a pretty place, this junction, where the Connecti- 
cut and the White River meet, and where railroads 
have followed the rivers, and from Boston via Concord, 
New York via Springfield, Montreal via St. Johnsbury, 
and the Great West via Ogdensburg, the trains snort 
recognition, and weave in their ceaseless crossing the 
web of human society. Wooded hills of the Vermont 
type, not the New Hampshire, hang around. A fine 
brick seminary rises on the eastern side of the double 
and broad valley (broad for Vermont, a mile or two 
wide), the proof of the tact and persistence of a single 
man, as almost all seminaries and colleges are. The 
waters flow white and placid between the grassy bluffs 
and wooded hills that sweep along by their side, like 
the sturdy, bearded youth of this region by the side of 
their smooth-cheeked sisters. No navigation is on the 
waters, but they feed factories above and fleets below. 

It was too bad that Lyndon meeting was through, for 
we lost that charming ride hence, hither, along the Con- 
necticut, which grows the more beautiful the nearer 
you approach its source, as most people are prettiest the 
nearer they get to their babyhood. Its overhanging 
bluffs, high and treeful, its silvery sheen, its broad, rich 
meadows, how rich, though not how broad, laughing in 
their harvest fullness, make the Passumpsic the most 
charming of New England railroads, except its rival 
of the White River and Onion Valley, through which 
the Central rens. Had Northfield Camp-meeting not 
also been concluded, we could have taken that comely 
route (don’t pronounce this rowf, any more than you 
would neither, neether), and curved around their hills, 
that twist like a corkscrew, and, better than that imple- 
ment in its usual use, give us the taste of the best wine 
of travel, that which cheers and not inebriates. The 
river-bank is hardly wider than the river, and between 
the stream and the hills, the cars wind in and out ina 
ceaseless maze of novelty and beauty. 





Instead of Vermont greenness we must accept New 
Hampshire sternness, and go scampering back to Con- 
cord, over a road whose chief commendation is its good 
ears and conductors. The scenery is cold atid harsh, 
through towns like Lebanon, Enfield, and Franklin pre- 
sent a not dull monotony of rock, and Kearsarge gives 
character and quality, even to its rockscape. Lebanon is 
a goodly town, made godly, also, in part, by a flourishing 
Methodist church, over which that flourishing Method- 
ist preacher, Elder Jasper, has of late presided for three 
long years, as they look to those who don't like the 
preacher, but didn’t look to the dwellers in Lebanon 
during that halcyon period ; nor are they likely to appear 
prolix to his pleasant successor. 

A babbling brook scampers along-side of the cars, and 
keeps up with them for miles from the Junction. 
Its wooded rim looks cool, sweet meadows open, and 
we have to abate something of our censure of New 
Hampshire barrenness. Its bleak hills bud and blow, 
the last chiefly in the winter. 

Enfield is the home of the Shakers, and Franklin the 
birthplace of Daniel Webster. The former naturally 
leads to the latter, too much restraint to too great indul- 
gence, pinchedness of ideas to extraordinary grandeur. 

Kearsarge is a broad-based, green-browed hill, green 
also all the way up, crowned with a hotel, which glit- 
ters from its summit like the pilot’s booth from the deck 
of the vessel, which has made the hill famous forever, 
or would glitter could we only see it ffoni the cars. 
Here summer seekers of coolness and strength find a 
goodly abundance of -both, and the warless people aré 
as much lifted up in soul and body by their dwellings 
among these clouds, as was the warring nation when 
they dwelt amid the clouds of battle and victory, to 
which its Kearsarge carried them. 

Franklin lies below the track, a large town, full of 
shade of its own, increased now by the shade of even- 
ing, and beyond flows up a wave of land, broad and 
fertile. Somewhere in sight the great Daniel played 
the great loafer, and was gladly helped off to college 
and to fame. 

At Manchester a lad of twenty is led staggering into 
the cars, swearing drunk. How heraves! How full of 
hell is that heart, and those lips! How he strikes blindly 
about him, attacking the ‘* paper” boy, grasped tighter 
in the grip of his friend, and dragged to a seat, and 
held there by several men, till he sinks out of his whirl- 
wind of drunken rage into insensibility. His sister, so 
she looked, she may have been ‘‘a nearer one, and yet 
a dearer one still, than all other,” leaned lovingly over 
him. He was pulled out of the cars at Goff’s Falls. 
Manchester, with its four hundred grog-shops, for its 
new Governor elected by the rum Republicans of the 
State, puts this specimen of her work aboard the cars, 
a sad proof that the boasted New England virtue is 
well preserved in alcohol. 

Boston is reached at 10.30, busy around Scollay's 
Square, silent as a graveyard in most localities, and at 
12.30 a.m. we reached the spot we left nineteen hours 
before, having made that truly royal pilgrimage cele- 
brated in poetry, though without his accompanying 
troops, when — 

“The King of France with forty thousand men, 
Marched up the hill, and then marched down again.” 

Happy thought: Never accept another invitation to 
attend a camp-meeting unless the time is specified. 
One excellent meeting lost, and a whole day to boot by 
neglecting that wisdom. Still, as we wrote this mostly 
among the hills, we find a little relief for our blunder, 
in making the patient reader share an impatient waiting, 
and give a chapter in ‘‘ Up and Down,” that will not be 
found in Mr. Hale’s story, albeit it is now in course 
of composition and publication. 


THE SUPREMACY OF LAW. 


When any great calamity comes upon a people, when 
famine or pestilence or disaster are experienced, one of 
the first questions which comes to the mind of man is, 
What is the cause, or in other words, in accordance 
with what law did the event take place, or was it out- 
side the range of all known law, or did it occur as an 
immediate and spontaneous act of the Almighty ? 

When a fatalistic theology was more prevalent than 
now, and when ignorance of the laws of nature was 
well-nigh complete and universal, a multitude of events 
were considered mysterious, supernatural, and inexpli- 
cable, or else they were referred directly to the overrul- 
ing providence of God. But now there is a violent re- 
action in the opposite direction, and men demand the 
cause of every unusual occurrence, and claim that. in 
every effect produced there must be some law which 
controls and guides the forces of nature. So while the 
cholera seems winging its way from its eastern home 
in Asia, across the continent of Europe, spreading ter- 





| ror and death in its track, and threatening to visit the 


crowded cities of our own land, men instead of blindly 
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calling upon God for help, are seeking out the means} Doubtless there are some who will read these lines, 
by which the disease is fed, and by which it perpetuates | who do not occupy the relation of pardoned sinners, nor 
itself, and then by systematic and diligent abatement of are they even penitent sinners. Suppose they remain as 
these, endeavoring to thwart the fell purpose of this | they are. What then? Alas! it too often happens that 
mighty agent of the King of Terrors. The full value of | because sentence against an evil doer is not speedily 
prayer may be recognized, and yet good men do not | executed, the hearts of the children of men are fully set 
fail to see the importance of good sewerage, clean | in them to evil; because a thousand or ten thousand 


streets, and renovated tenement houses. 

With the new light, and the progressive investigation 
of the phenomena of nature, it must be acknowledged 
that the supremacy of law must be substituted in many 
cases, for the special providence and direct control of 
God. It is, in point of fact, altogether beyond the prov- 
ince of any human being to say, positively, that the re- 
cent sad disasters, at New York and Mobile, are in any 
proper sense a display of the divine indignation at the 
desecration of the Sabbath. They might have happened 
under similar circumstances any other day, as accidents 
of greater or less magnitude are happening every day 
in the year. The most that can be said is, that God in 
His wisdom saw fit to permit, or suffer, these to occur 
just as they did. By the exercise of His almighty pow- 
er He might have directly prevented them, or He 
might have influenced the mind of the engineers, or 
some one else, to take such steps as should have pre- 
vented the explosions when the boats were crowded 
with passengers, or in various other ways, He might 
have prevented the fearful sacrifice of life which took 
place. But, notwithstanding this, He saw fit to allow 
the events to transpire just exactly as they did; and, in 
so far, we see in them the providence of God. Beyond 
this we need not go, beyond this we cannot go; nor 
need we charge God foolishly with responsibility which 
rests upon others. 

In the case of the Westfield, so many laws of 
safety had been violated, that it is wonderful that 
an explosion had not taken place long before. There 
was an incompetent engineer, and he was absent from 


his post; then the inspectors had failed to do their | 


duty thoroughly; then the material of which the 
boiler was made was of poor quality, having only 
about half the required tenacity of fibre; then the 
boiler was old, and worn, and rotten, and patched; 
then the guage was rusty so that there might be forty 
or fifty pounds of steam, when only twenty-seven was 
registered ; then the safety-valve was rusty, and hard 
to move, and so poorly adjusted that it would stand as 
much pressure as any part of the boiler; then muddy 
water had been used, and the lower parts of the boiler 
had become partially filled with sediment, greatly to 
the injury of the adjacent parts; then the supports upon 
which the boiler rested were thoroughly defective, re- 
sulting in an extraordinary and unnecessary strain ; 
and so on through a long catalogue of causes, certainly 
sufficient when taken together to account for the ex- 
plosion. The fact is, the accident, if we may call it 
such, took place in accordance with law, just as much 
as the tide ebbs and flows or the sun rises and sets, and 
it took place in accordance with the laws of Ged, All 
the laws of nature, all the controlling influences which 
regulate the natural world, are the laws of God. The 
results we behold are not the frivolous freaks of chance, 
nor the blind, remorseless workings of fate, but they 


are the legitimate consequences of the formal enact- , 


ments made by a wise and intelligent Creator. Na- 
ture’s laws, God's laws, apply to steam boilers as really 
as they do to suns and stars. 
and tenacity will enclose a certain strain; the added 
ounce breaks the law, and there must be a giving way. 
Explode a boiler beneath a mass of human beings, and 


the steam will scald and burn them, the crushing frag- | 


ments of the wreck will crush them, and this happens 
whether on Sunday or Monday, for the inexorable su- 
premacy of law is maintained all the year round. The 
universe of matter cannot exist without law, and law 
must and will be enforced. True, as long as God is al- 
mighty, and infinite in His wisdom, any law applying to 
matters may, for good and sufficient reasons, be sus- 


pended changed or abrogated by the divine Lawgiver ; | 


but otherwise law is inexorable. Obedience is the only 
ground of safety outside, and there is constant peril and 
ultimate destruction. 

These conclusions become of measureless importance, 
when we remember that the same principles inhere in 
the moral law, and that we are the subjects of this 


Sunday excursions can with apparent impunity violate 
the law of God, and profane his Sabbaths, therefore 
God has forgotten and will not punish the guilty; be- 
cause the sinner may go on in a prosperous life of sin, 
| therefore it is in vain to suppose that God is careful to 
mark iniquity, because judgment, swift and sure, does 
not follow in the track of transgression, therefore, the 








God. Alas! O, unconverted man! must it be said of you, 
that it is because God in His infinite mercy has pro- 
longed the day of probation, because with tender com- 
passion He lingers and pleads, because with unexam- 
| pled love He yearns over you, that you still venture 
from hour to hour, and from year to year to cherish 
rebellion in your heart, and violate according to caprice 
or habit the holy law of Almighty God. May God save 
you from being reckless in this matter; may He help 
you, that you venture not too far upon the divine com- 
passion and beneficence. For if, wherever we direct 
our investigations we behold the majesty of law, if all 


nature bows before the inexorable supremacy of law, if 


the law under which we have our being forbade the 
faintest shadow of hope, until the sword of divine jus- 
tice fall upon the only begotten and well beloved Son 
of God, it is inevitable that the hour is coming when the 
law will claim its own, and retribution reaching through 
all the ages of eternity will be the sinner’s doom. It 
will be thy doom, O sinning, dying man! unless you 
hasten to fly to the only refuge in all the realms of God 
that infinite wisdom, power and love could provide. 





MATCHED. 

The Golden Age has met its match. Mr. Edward C, 
Towne thinks he has put Christ under his feet, and 
is making a show of Him, openly, triumphing over 
Him in munificent verbiage, with a serenity of impu- 
dence that Caiaphas and Pilate would have been glad to 
have possessed in their day of wrong-doing. The 
Golden Age called him names almost as hotly as it does 
the HrraLp. It claims to be perfectly catholic, and 





sinner may venture on the patience and forbearance of 


registered and classified. There should be more time 
devoted to them, and more system in treating them. 
Every one that comes forward should give his name 
and residence. If in a city or town, the street and 
number should be given. These should all be written 
out in a Book of Records kept by the secretary of the 
These names should be sent to the pastor of 
the church nearest which they reside, so that he may 
attend to them, and secure their membership in his 
church, and acquaintance with his people. 

The mere huddling them together for half an hour, 
and dismissing them again, without knowing who they 
are, where they belong, hardly what their religious 
state is, is unseemly, disorderly, and entirely inap- 
propriate to a people who call themselves by that most 
orderly of names, Methodists. It can be easily cured 
by applying to this work the same orderliness that is 
applied to altar work at home. No person comes a 
seeker there who is not known by name, and visited 
afterwards. 
meeting. Leta committee be appointed whose duty it 
shall be to obtain the names and residences, church, 
and spiritual estate of all seekers. Let them classify 
them according to their residence, and the ultimate ex- 
perience they reach during the meeting, and let them 
see that every pastor has a list sent him of those in his 
neighborhood ; or if they belong to a town with several! 
pastors, like Lynn or Boston, let the names be sent to 
the pastor of the senior church, with a request to him to 
lay the list before the other pastors, so as to arrange the 
new members properly. 

By taking this course, we shall save many of these 
sheep, whom we now lose. The fish run into the net, 
and run out, without our help. Strangers come, listen, 
are impressed, come forward, find Jesus, and disappear, 
and perhaps lose the very pearl they have so found. No 
church looks after them. They are strangers at home, 
and they shrink from entering the church which may 
be cold, and which is at least ignorant of their late 
experiences, 

All this defect can be cured by the attentions above 
suggested. Let the Presiding Elders and their associ- 
ates just put a little of their familiar Methodism into this 
somewhat amorphic exercise, and they will get out of it 
what they so delight in, order and statistics. They will 
know exactly how many seekers there are, how many 
converts, how many reclaimed, how many sanctified. 


meeting. 


It is easy to take the same course at camp- 





proves its claims by pouring equal contempt on all |'To these can be added the results of each tent, and 
orthodoxy, and any heterodoxy greater than its own. the total be thus properly made up. This will give our 
It said Mr. Towne ‘tries to write down the greatest of | camp-meeting statistics an order and fullness that they 
characters, and blacken the holiest of human names | can never otherwise possess. 
with suspicion.” Whereupon, he retorts that he not : 
only did not ‘try to write down” the Son of God, but | The Wesleyan Conference is agitated on two themes: 
he ‘‘tried to restrain his feelings of theistic and hu- Class-membership and Lay Representation. Last year, 
mane indignation.” So the Lord must be very grateful | a leading minister, Rey. Thomas Hughes, whom our 


Iron of a given thickness | 


to His poor creature for mercifully withholding his 
mighty hand. He, however, holds back no longer, but 
breaks forth after this sort : — 


name of Jesus. And rough as my encounter with ac- 
credited Christianity is, | cannot doubt that we already 
begin to see the end of that intolerable humbug, an ig- 
| norant youngster put forward as the impersonation of 
greatness and holiness, and a mad fanatic thrust be- 


| heaven except at His own will, and to put hate for kind- 
ness between man and man wherever His claim might 
| be denied. Heathenism will die very hard, but it must 
die. 
‘* Permit me this word in your liberal columns.” 
The “word” is ‘* permitted,” and not denied. 
| cannot be denied by The Golden Age. 


It 
On its own the- 
ory of Christ, it must accept Mr. Towne’s. If He is 


men. As the author of ‘* Ecce Deus” says, ‘* if He was 
not God, He was the Devil.” His claims are supreme ; 
| 80 must our allegiance be. All attempts to read the 
Gospel histories, as The Golden Age assumes to do, as 





| portraits of only a superior man, are proofs of ignor- | 


| ance, not learning. For those Gospels everywhere as- 
sert the Divinity of this Being. The wisest skeptics 
| have agreed with Mr. Towne. 
all such, join direct issue with this ‘‘ ignorant young- 
ster” of Nazareth. All His followers recognize this 
| position as the central tower of the Devil. It is anti- 
| christ, honest, blasphemous. ‘‘Crush the wretch!” 
cries Voltaire. 


«Personally, I do not care a fig what becomes of the | 


tween God and His children, to cut off grace from | 


only a man, He was the wickedest, or the foolishest of 


Paine, Voltaire, Julian, | 


‘Intolerable humbug,” echoes Towne. | 


law, and that by repeated violations of the law we | Around Him, with the true believer, all men must rally. 
have exposed ourselves to its severest penalties. It is |The palavers of Free-religion lead hither. All lesser 


true that by timely repentance we may avoid the inflic- | lights, The Golden Age, and all, must follow. Towne is | 


tion of the natural and legitimate penalty of violated | crucifying the Lord afresh, and putting Him to an open 
morallaw. But even then it will not be possible sotodo | shame. May our brilliant brother, the once orthodox 
because the law is suspended or abrogated, but because | editor, poet, and man, see and flee this inevitable goal. 
another has assumed the punishment due to our guilt; 7 
because in such a case the law itself makes provision A CAMP-MEETING DEFECT, AND ITS CURE. 
for the escape of the sinner; because, in fact, justice is| There seems to be a little neglect in the management 
satisfied, and the last claim of the law has been fully | of the public exercises of the camp-meeting. The 
met, and the divine government completely vindicated. ' seekers that come forward for prayers are not suitably 
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correspondent referred to last week, and whom we 
| met at Epworth, was practically expelled from the Con- 
ference for demanding the revision of the rule which 
made attending class essential to Church-membership. 
This year they proceed to do the very thing, for advo- 
| cating which he was driven out. The case was consid- 
| ered, as The Recorder puts it, of ‘* Church recognition 
| for such members of our congregations as may be 
| deemed fit to receive permission to communicate at the 
| Lord’s Supper, although not meeting in class.” 
Of course it protests they don’t mean to go farther. 
| But how to admit to the Lord’s Supper those it will not 

admit to membership, is a reversal of the Baptist close 
| communion problem, that might well puzzle its wisest 
minds. Its only solution is that of the Rev. Mr. 
| Hughes, or of the Methodist Episcopal Church, the re- 
fusal to make this attendance an imperative basis of 
membership, not by especial repeal of the law, but by 
making it a dead letter. 

Rey. Mr. Arthur advocated admitting the laity to the 
government of the Church. 
ered, and progress made. 
| lows her daughter. 





The subject was consid- 





So the mother steadily fol- 


- 

| The Golden Age is mistaken in making 7h? Congrega- 
| tionalist the father of the wish, that some university, 
orthodox or heterodox, would see the folly of pertnit- 
ting such theologians as E. II. Sears, or W. R. Alger “ to 
live on with no academical recognition.” The Register 
is the author of that sublimely modest desire. The Con- 
gregationalist ironically asked the meaning of such a 
| doctorate when conferred by a Baptist college on a Uni- 
| tarian, and The Register makes the above honest request, 
as an appendage to the other's irony. But what a re- 
quest! Mr. Sears would as much dislike such a yoking 
together, as an orthodox man. How fit would be such 
a diploma to the author of the ‘* History of the Doc- 
trine of a Future Life,” who suggests in his last page 
that there may be no future life, and the biographer of 
the Devil, who denies that the Devil lives. It may be 
agreeable to The Register and The Golden Age, but not 
to any believer in the fitness of things, 
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Tue Hamirton CAMP-MEETING AND THE REVERE 
Disaster have been joined together in the inquest and 
the public discussions upon the case. The Superintend- 
ent and President were questioned as to the relation of 
the meeting to the company, and a Committee of 
Swampscott, on which was Wendell Phillips, tried to get 
a pledge from the company “‘ to run no more extra or ex- 
cursion trains, until the rolling stock is adequately 
increaséd,” and other safeguards adopted. The Presi- 
dent testified: ‘* The arrangement with the camp-meet- 
ing is one of honor merely, and is otherwise not of much 
value.” All of which merits the light of a few facts. 
The Eastern Railroad was anxious to get and to retain 
the camp-meeting. It has built a branch road to the 
grounds, a mile long, at a cost of $20,000. It sold last 
year 12,931 tickets, which, at the low average of fifty 
cents, would be about $6,500. This amount was nearly 
all profits. The President is hardly justified, therefore, 
in saying that ‘‘ the camp-meeting is notof much value.” 

But it is also true that they run but few if any extra 
excursion trains to the camp-ground. They only extend 
the Saugus Branch and Beverly trains a few miles farther 
out, and put on them a few extra cars. It would be 
better for the road to provide extra and exclusive trains, 
into which only these passengers could enter, said trains 
to follow close after the regular trains. But the Swamp- 
scott reflection, for it hardly assumes the form of a 
charge, is unjust in another point of view. Nearly all 
the gentlemen who sign that statement are simply camp- 
meeting persons. They are living at Swampscott only 
for a few weeks in the summer, camping out in houses 
as they do at Hamiltcn. It is very proper for them to 
be indignant at the railroad for allowing other people 
to camp out a week or aday, by passing over the road 
they never patronize except in July and August. It is 
a pretty aristocratic monopoly they claim, and in which 
we are surprised to see Wendell Phillips a party, object- 
ing, as the document does, to the fireman’s muster at 
Portsmouth. Why should not the firemen object to the 
Boston Swampscott idlers for filling up the summer cars, 
and preventing the railroads having sufficient stock for 
their accommodation? If these will stay at home, the 
poorer people can be easily accommodated in their short 
reliefs from their annual toil by such excursions as these. 

Nor should Wendell Phillips find fault with excur- 
sions, when all his public life long he has made annual 
speeches at Abington, and Framingham, and Walden, 
and other groves, in connection with excursions. The 
railroad is as mach bound to take care of the Hamilton 
week as the Swampscott month. It is, perhaps, worth 
as much to them. A great deal of money is invested in 
Hamilton. More of its regular patrons visit it than 
rusticate at Swampscott. It has arranged for its assem- 
blages as carefully as it has for the summer travel to 
Phillips’ Beach. It carried 25,000 persons over its road 
that week, and has carried them for fourteen years, with- 
out the loss of a passenger, or any interruption to travel 
or accident on the road. Nor would it have had this 
time, but for the muster which came upon, without their 
request or power to refuse, and which carried thirty- 
five extra thousand passengers to Swampseott, and not 
to Hamilton. 

What it should do, is to provide for the great differ- 
ence between summer and winter travel, excursion, 
waterside, and through, by cheaper, lighter, and larger 
ears, as safe as the handsome winter ones, but as Gen. 
Butler says, ‘‘ without the gilding, upholstery,” etc., 
which make these so costly. Every road should have 
fifty to a hundred such cars, which are only useful for 
these three months. They could have awnings like 
some horse-cars, or be roofed on iron pillars, and open 
across, or be two-storied as those on the Versailles Rail- 
way are, if the bridges are raised. It is easy to get 
them up, and bring them out for the accommodation of 
Messrs. Reddington Mudge, Wendell Phillips, and other 
Swampscott gentry, as well as for the less affluent ex- 
cursionists of Sunday-schools, firemen, soldiers, and 
Hamiltonians, 


— ~_ - 





The late British Wesleyan Conference at Manchester 
created quite an impression. The local editors got re- 
spectful, and even orthodox. When will a Methodist 
Conference in Chicago, New York, Boston, or even 
Springfield bring its local papers to such a change of 
word, if not of heart? The Sphynaz of Manchester utters 
these not Sphynx-like sayings on the presence of the 
Holy Spirit in the Church, and the need of keeping the 
Church energized with the Spirit operating through the 
preached word on the congregation. It says: — 


** Most denominations tacitly recognize this influence 
as a promise and a truth, but the Methodists never lose 
sight of it. It is spoken of in all their utterances, sung 
in their hymns, prayed for in their prayers. To them, 
in the most literal sense, souls are not awakened by the 
individual eloquenée of the preacher, but through the 
presence of fhe Holy Spirit.” Again he writes: ‘In 
a debate during this Conferenee I noticed that great 
stress was lald upon the paramount necessity ef the 





maintenance of this old fire upon the altar of Method- 
ism. Writing outside their pale, and as one unused to 
their ways, but bound to study them as their position 
deserves, I say Amen to the spirit of that debate. Keep 
current the ‘ go’ with which you started. If ever that 
‘go’ were needed, it is needed now. Of essayists we 
have not a few. Of fancy preaching and collegiate 
gymnastics we are getting weary. If the mystery of 
godliness, soaring above the creeds and catechisms, is 
to remain a power in the world, the world must dash 
past the dominion of reason, and get above on to the ut- 
most summits of faith.” 
a ee 

Bishop Janes, in addressing the Electoral College 
of Colorado Conference on the Presiding Eldership, 
said : — 

‘* That he had for many years carefully studied the sub- 
ject of the Presiding Eldership, and had at last settled 
upon some certain, definite conclusions in reference to 
that office, which he would now, for the first time state. 
He believed the office was one of immense responsibil- 
ity, and that it was essential to our success as an eccle- 
siastical organization. He thought it was as much 
needed now, as ever before in the history of the Church, 
and he hoped that the time would speedily come when 
our laymen would rally around the office, and give it a 
respectability it did not now have, by paying such sala- 
ries to incumbents, that, in this respect, it would be 
equal to any other position in the Church. He believed 
that the very strongest men we had in the Conferences 
should be but into that office. Men of education, enter- 
prise, ability, and experience, well sustained in that of- 
fice by a generous laity, could do a work for the Church 
of incalculable importance. Presiding elders were not 
doing their whole > wre when they visited the established 
circuits and stations, and performed, in a perfunctory way, 
the duties devolving upon them as presidents of Quar- 
terly Conferences. They should be paid for enterprise ; 
for looking out the waste places, and organizing works 
in the regions beyond.” 

These are true truths. The duties of this office are 
among the most important of any in the Church, and 
have always been thus reckoned. There never was a 
time when the office was held in higher estimation than 
now, or when abler men filled it. 


In Armenia where they drink the pure juice of the 
grape, and drink it fresh, intoxication is of the most 
beastly character. A writer in The Interior says: — 

‘The wine there is made in a very primitive man- 
ner, and is entirely unadulterated.. But the fact remains 
that beastly intemperance is the besetting sin of the 
people. The habit of the nominal Christians — Nesto- 
rian and Armenian — when no reformation is effected, 
is to drink wine as the camels drink water, in enormous 
quantities. There is this peculiarity, also, that usually 
the drinking is done up between the vintage and spring. 
The wine is exhausted at the Eastern feast. During the 
wine season, beastly drunkenness is too common to ex- 
cite comment. I have been in large villages on a feast 
day when it was nearly impossible to find a sober man 
inthe place. The corruption of morals, the degrada- 
tion of mind, the midnight carousals, the losses from 
riotous living, from idleness, quarreling and crime, are 
too enormous to be exaggerated. The wine weddings 
with their train of evils are the enemy of the Christian 
peasant, and the source of debt and misery that often 
crush him, and break up his home.” 

Only Prohibition can cure this vice, East or West. 





Miss Phelps puts the dress question into a nutshell: 


‘*We hear a great deal about the money ittakes to 
effect a well-dressed woman. I wish we were oftener 
reminded of the brains it takes. 

** The average young man walk’s into his tailor’s twice 
a year, pays a bill, and has coats and pantaloons and 
vests. That is all he knows. He requires shirts, and 
somebody makes him shirts. He thinks nomore. Will 
he have a hat? Behold! a piece of felt, witha | pose 
string. It does not flop over his forehead. It will never 
twitch off his back hair. It does not blow into his eyes. 
Its elastic cannot blister his neck, or produce depres- 
sions of the cerebellum. {[t will not be out of date be- 
fore the summer is over. It is seldom or never a mat- 
ter of anxious reflection. It is a fixed fact, like yester- 
day's dinner or the last election.” 





— aa - 

John Wesley thus spoke of the Sunday-school in 1790, 
almost a century ago. How prophetic his words! 
‘* This is one of the best institutions seen in Europe for 
some centuries, ons that will do more and more good, 
provided teachers and inspectors do their duty. Noth- 
ing can prevent the success of this blessed work but the 
neglect of the instruments.” 





The Era says : — 

‘* Local preachers are searce in New England. This 
department of the Methodist ministry, once the right 
arm of power in aggressive work, has become nearly ex- 
tinct.” 

Itshould have added in New England. They are 
still the right arm elsewhere, numbering almost twice 
as many as the regular preachers, and are still ably en-’ 
gaged in ‘‘aggressive work.” They never were so 
largely employed here because of our preference to the 
station over the circuit. 

a 

Resolutions on the death of Rev, T. W. Tucker were 

adopted by the Boston Preachers’ Meeting, last Monday. 





The Republican reports- that the Methodist Church of 
Northampton intend building a church that will cost 
$50,000. It says: — 


‘“‘They have gone into the work with a unity, 
enthusiasm and self-sacrifice which seems to make 
success as certain as it was before doubtful. Not 
a man or woman of them has yet been called upon, who 
has not responded to the appeal; working girls who 
earn hardly living wages have set apart a weekly 
amount, often not more than 25 cents; men who are de- 
pendent upon their daily labor for support are setting 
apart $4 or $5 a month for three years, or have sub- 
scribed $100 or more, while taose of moderate circum- 
stances have subscriptions of $1000° attached to their 
names. Very cordial assurances of aid hav e been extended 
from outside, but as yet nothing has been asked except 
from members of the society. It is thought that $20,- 
000 can be secured there before the first of September. 
As soon as this is realized, work will be begun, and an 
ample and handsome church, capable of seating from 
1000 to 1200 people, be built on a site including that of 
the present edifice. The old building will probably be 
removed to another part of the large lot lately purchased 
by the society, where it will be made over into a four 
tenement house and pay a rental of $1200 a year. 





If the Toledo Index will put ‘‘ out” for ‘* not,” in the 
note it quotes from the HERALD concerning itself, it will 
not find it pointless or untrue. 








The Methodist Episcopal Church at South Providence 
was dedicated last week Wednesday. Sermons by Rev. 
Dr. Tiffany and Rey. S. F. Upham. We shall publish a 
full account of the church and dedication next week. 


PERSONAL. 


Father Taylor, The Banner of Light says, has been me- 
diumized, He talks as insipid as a simpleton. If he 
could get at that lying spirit, how he would break every 
spiritual bone in its shadowy body. In declaring 
ing this lie a truth, the forger says, ‘* feeble though 
I may be.” That is true, as are all such follies. One 
is reminded as he reads such weakness, of that indig- 
nant eye and voice, and even fist and wonders how the 
medium dared to risk itself, even in such an imaginary 
lion’s skin. The answer of an old lady in Wilbraham 
to these silly people, is fitted to this effort. When they 
told her that her husband who for years hobbled round 
on crutches, had visited their seance, she replied, ‘I 
know better, for his crutches are up in the garret now.” 
So Father Taylor could not have been there, as his cane 
was not present, for had it been, he would have soundly 
beaten them who thus foolishly profaned his name. 

Revs. Drs. Arthur and C. B. Perks are appointed del- 
egates to the General Conference, by thé British Wes- 
leyan Conference. Mr. Arthur is well known here, and 
will be gladly welcomed. Rev. Mr. Perks is a very 
popular speaker, and a leading Wesleyan. It will be a 
very acceptable delegation. 

Rev. Mr. Rutledge received $275 from the Malden 
Church, last Sabbath, for the Freedmen’s Aid Society. 
They will probably make it $300. This is the largest 
amount raised in New England this season. If all our 
churches do likewise, he will go back loaded with 
bounties ; $250° supports a teacher among this people. 

The Mlinois correspondent of The Christian Advocate 
has this item on Peter Cartwright : — 

‘* Dr. Cartwright is evidently nearing the end of his 
long and eventful life. He will amy A survive until the 
next session of his Conference in September, unless 
there is a change for the better. The d ‘ing patriarch 
comes to his final hour full of honor and full of years. 
Few men have ever done as much for any one cause as 
Peter Cartwright has done for Methodism in the West, 
and he will ever live in the affections of hosts of men 
and women whom he has turned from sin unto righteous- 
ness. May no shadow rest upon his closing hours!” 

Mr. Punshon had a wonderful ovation at Manchester. 
The vast audience rose and cheered him on his entrance, 
rose and cheered him as he began to speak, and were 
overwhelming in their admiration. The London Meth- 
odist Recorder even gets excited above a ‘* Yankee 
pitch,” and says of the meetings of the Conference : — 

‘‘Young people of Manchester will tell their grand- 
children in the next century of the captivating elo- 
quence of M. Emile Cook, of the enthusiastic reception 
accorded to Mr. Punshon, of the overwhelming power 
attending the Missionary Committee of Review, and the 
love-feast in Gravel-lane Chapel.” 

Dr. Lore, of The Northern, has got back from his 
California trip, as bright and good-natured as he went 
away. He is full of big travelers’ stories, among which 
this on the big trees is not the smallest : — 

‘* Those monster trees would make several hundreds 
of cords each. The largest of them perhaps five hun- 
dred cords! In many of these forests, were they cut 
down, there would not be room enough on the surface 
of the ground for the wood corded four feet 
These statements seem incredible, yet figures would es- 
tablish them. But we must say no more about ‘ Big 
trees.’” 

We don't think he'd better, He has said enough, 
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Maine had better move out to California, and go into 
the tree business again. 

A good story is told by Rev. H. H. Garnet, of New 
York, on a Masonic journal, which received communi- | 
cations from an Episcopal minister in Hayti, Rev. Mr. 
Holly, on the subject of Masonry, so well put that the 
editor sent for Mr. Holley’s portrait to have it put into 
the Magazine. He ‘kept dark” fora while, a thing it 
was found easy for, him to do, both as a mason, gnd in 
his especial case as a man, and when he had finished 
all he had to say, sent on his picture. It was not pub- 
lished, nor has Mr. Holly ever heard from that editor 
since. The subject was, too dark,even for this dark 
lantern. The black mason outwitted the white, and the 
brotherly hand has not since been extended. Alas for 
the ‘‘ mystic tie,” if a little color so easily strains it | 
apart. 

Rev. Mr. Clark, of Providence, preaching at the Vine- 
yard camp, said that repentance did not necessarily in- 
yolve weeping, and that people would be yet won to, 
Jesus by smiles rather than by tears. That is not un- | 
like a sentence which sometimes drops from Mrs. Van 
Cott’s lips, ‘* Let me smile you to Jesus.” Yet godly 
sorrow, which is unto repentance, works in other ways | 
than smiles, though it works unto smiles. | 

The Temperance tracts of Rev. E. W. Jackson, in the | 
South, are doing great good. Dr. Rust thus commends 
them: ‘* Your specimen tracts come duly to hand. I 
like them. They are adapted to the wants of hundreds | 
of thousands all over the South. They should be scat- | 
tered like the leaves of autumn. Send me a package of | 
each, and I will send them to my teachers to distribute. 
God bless you in your good work.” 

Howard A. McKenney, of Gorham, Me., who grad- 
uated at the Wesleyan University in the class of 1870, 
has been elected to a professorship in the Claflin Uni- | 
versity, S. C., and will enter on his duties at the com- 
mencement of the next term in October. In point of 
scholarship, Prof. McKenney stood among the first in 
his class, and we doubt not will make his mark in the 
important field where he is to labor. 

Bishop Roberts acknowledges through the Missionary 
Secretary, the regular receipt of Z1on’s HERALD from 
some unknown friend, and is thankful to the donor. 

‘The unknown friend,” are the publishers of the 
HERALD, who send it to all our Bishops free. They 
make no distinction on account of color, or otherwise, 
and, if the spirit of the Discipline be considered, un- 
constitutional restrictions. 





The Methodist Church. 


DELEGATES TO GENERAL CONFERENCE. — North Ohio— 
Ministers: Francis 8. Hoyt, Andrew J. Lyon, Lorenzo War- 
ner, W. C. Pierce, J. A. Mudge; Reserves: J. F. Kennedy, 
Henry Whiteman. Laymen: Horace Benton, Henry Ebbert; 
reserves; S. G. Bushnell, W. A. Parker. 

Oregon. — Ministers : J. F. Devore, C. C. Stratton ; reserves : 
N. Doane, H. K. Hines. 

Erie. — Ministers: Joseph Leslie, M. Hill, R. H. Hurlburt, 
G. W. Clarke, J. Marvin, W. F. Day, R. A. Caruthers, O. L. 
Mead, J. Graham; reserves: G. W. Maltby, E. A. Johnson, 
H. H. Moore. Laymen: Hon. J. 8. M’Calmont, Franklin, 
Penn.; Louis Miller, Akron, Ohio. Alternates: Cyrus Clarke, 
Newcastle, Penn. ; Gen. J. J. Elwill, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Cincinnati. — Ministers: John W. Weakley, John M. Wal- 
den, John F. Marlay, R.S. Rust, J. F. Chalfant; reserves: 
George C. Crum, Asbury Lowrey. Laymen: Judge I. Cor- 
wine, of Urbana, Judge P. B. Swing, of Cincinnati; re- 
serves: J. M. Phillips, of Cincinnati, Jacob Chambers, of 
Eaton. 

Central Ohio. — Ministers: W. L. Harris, A. Harmount, 8. 
L. Roberts, T. H. Wilson; reserves: J. Wykes, L. C. Web- 
ster. Laymen: Dr. George E. Hackedorn, of Lima, Judge 
Wm. Lawrence, of Bellefontaine; reserves: Prof. W.O. Sea- 
mans, of Delaware, J. W. Hiett, of Toledo. 

California. — Ministers: J. R. Tansey, W. J. McClay, O. 
Gibson, J. H. Wythe; reserves: C. V. Anthony, C. H. Affler- 
back. Laymen: R. G. Davisson, of San Francisco, and E. 
Moore, of Stockton. 








MAINE. 

BIDDEFORD. — The old church, without vestries, in a ruin- 
ous condition, and much too small, was sold, reserving the or- 
gan and bell, and a new lot, 100 by 150 feet, purchased on the 
corner of Foss and Pearl Streets. By an act of the Legisla- 
ture, the name was changed from “ Alfred Street Church,” to 
the “ First Methodist Episcopal Church, Biddeford.” The 
church is of wood, 96 by 62 feet, with a spire 145 feet high. 
The lower part, entirely aboveground, is divided into three 
vestries and akitchen. The audience room above has one hun- 
dred and forty-six pews, and will seat a congregation of eight 
hundred. The entire finish is with brown ash, tinted walls, 
anid windows of stained glass, the whole warmed by fur- 
nace below, and lighted with gas. The cost of the whole, 
aside from the land, is from eighteen to twenty thousand dol- 
lars. We are expecting a ready sale of the pews, and the re- 
maining debt will soon be extinguished. Among the gifts pre- 
sented on the day of dedication was an elegant Bible for the 
pulpit, by Mrs. A. S. Brown, of Jamaica Plain, Maxs. The 
churehes at North Biddeford, South Biddeford, and the city are 


now consolidated into one, with a membership of about five 
hundred, scattered over a territory four miles wide, and six- 
teen miles long, which will give work enough for the busiest 
man in the Conference next year. 





CONNECTICUT. 

The corner-stone of a new Methodist Episcopal Chure h was 
laid at Hazardville, Ct., on Monday, the 21st ult., with the usual 
ceremonies, by the pastor, Rev. J. Mather. Addresses were 
delivered by Revs. Mather, Eggleston (Cong.), of Enfield, and 
Howson, of Thompsonville; Rev. Messrs. Brigham (Cong.), 
of Enfield, Chase, of Wiydsorville, and Thayer, of Somers, 
also took part in the services. The edifice is of brick, and is 
intended to seat four or five hundred persons. 

It is hoped that the vigor of this enterprising and growing 
Society will bring this laudable undertaking to a successful 
issue. We expect the church to be completed next spring. 





EAST LIVERMORE CAMP-MEETING. 

Bro. Colby, the efficient Presiding Elder, though seriously 
disabled by ill-health, conducted the meeting, with some assist- 
ance wisely and successfully. 

The people were remarkably quiet and orderly, and the 
preaching was appropriate and earnest. 

Sunday was a memorable day; about three thousand people 
were upon the ground giving respectful attention to the Word. 
Sabbath stillness pervaded the ground and outside vicinity. 

The love-feast Sunday morning preceded by the baptism of 
children, This service seemed tenderly to affect the people. 
and prepare them for the feast that followed. The veteran 
John Allen, whose “ foot was here upon his native heath,” 


| conducted the exercises. Three hundred and fifty testimonies, 


mostly in Scripture language, were given in fifty minutes. It 
was a melting, blessed season. 

The preaching was listened to with respectful and tearful at- 
tention. The discourse of Dr. J! Porter, on Repentance, in 
the afternoon, was especially appropriate and impressive. 

The predominant theme through the meeting was Holiness. 
Altar exercises followed most of the sermons, with marked 
success. 

The number of conversions must have been considerable, 
and many were enabled to rejoice in the evidence of full salva- 
tion. Among these, some leading preachers found the long- 
sought rest. On the whole, the meeting by common consent, 
was regarded as by far the best ever held on this ground, 

The five minutes of silent prayer, at 1 o’clock, was wonder- 
fully impressive. The effect of this simple arrangement was 
highly salutary. S. ALLEN, Secretary. 





KENNEBUNK CAMP-MEETING. 


At 4 o’clock of the day appointed for meeting, the bell of the 
Presiding Elder, Rev. Aaron Sanderson, called the preachers 


them bearing marks of years of toil and service in their Mas- 
ter’s vineyard, responded, unto whom he spake words of good 
cheer, of welcome, and of faith. He said that it was fifteen 


trine of holiness as taught by Mr. Wesley, and his co-laborers ; 


sinners. There was no dictation to any man as to what he 
shall preach, but in the spirit of the Master, let all enjoy the 
“largest liberty, the freest Gospel, and the fullest salvation.” 
In this vein the meeting progressed, and much good was 


to the stand. More than a score of noble-looking men, most of 


years since he had presided upon that ground; that he desired 
the greatest good of the meeting; earnestly enforced the doc- 


especially besought the brethren to labor for the conversion of 


of your speech shall charm the world to adore Him and place 
you foremost among the more than conquerors. 

Much previous thought, counsel and prayer was given to this 
meeting. The Friday before it was appointed as a day of 
fasting and prayer for the highest spiritual results. The Pres- 
ident, Bro. Crowell, was in downright earnest, and kindly but 
masterly kept the hosts to the one point. The ministry of 
preachers and praying bands, and committees chiefly cooper 
ated. By persevering and faithful endeavor, the attention 
was held to the one great object of the meeting, to bring souls 
to immediate and entire submission to God. Hundreds there 
received the atonement, and were lifted from the dungeon to 
the throne, and threw away their rags of selfishness for clean 
robes. W. A. BRAMAN. 





MARTHA’S VINEYARD CAMP-MEETING. 
The thirty-sixth annual camp-meeting on the island of 
Martha’s Vineyard began Monday evening, Aug. 21. Rev. S. 
C. Brown, D. D., President of the Association, and Rev. F. 
Upham, D. D., delivered the opening addresses. In the 
prayer-meeting which followed, it was evident that there was 
an intense desire that the meeting of this year should prove a 
great spiritual victory. Not only the brethren specially re- 
sponsible, but those also from a distance, seemed exceedingly 
anxious that the power of God might be displayed in the 
conversion and sanctification of men. 
Prayer-meetings were held daily at 6 o'clock in the morning 
before the stand, and at 8 o’clock in each of the society tents. 
Much interest was manifested in these early services in the 
tabernacle. Brethren and sisters not connected with any 
church represented on the grounds aided greatly by their pres- 
ence and cooperation in many of the tents in which the com- 
pany was small. Rev. J. W. Willett shrewdly announced a 
stranger’s prayer-meeting in the Power Street, Providence, 
tent, and the meetings there were very full. 
Shortly before the camp-meeting began, a Young Men’s 
Christian Association was organized. Congregationalists, 
Baptists, and Episcopalians were interested in the movement, 
and represented upon the board of officers. The organization 
has the hearty endorsement of the authorities of the camp- 
meeting. Prayer-meetings were held daily at 1 o’clock, under 
the auspices of the Association. At the same hour, during the 
latter part of the week, a mother’s meeting was held else- 
where. 
At 6 o’clock P. M., there was a meeting daily, in one of the 
large teuts, forthe promotion of holiness, 
The afternoon and evening services at the stand were usually 
followed by prayer-meetings in the altar below. At some of 
these there was great solemnity of feeling, and in a number of 
instances the space was well filled by penitents. On Wednes- 
day evening, especially, after a sermon by Dr. Woodruff, the 
congregation was deeply moved, and many sought the pardon 
of their sins. Similar gracious results were seen on Friday 
evening. 
The preaching was uniformly excellent. The truth was 
presented clearly, ably, and earnestly. The immense con- 
gregations, often filling the vast tabernacle, afforded an inspira- 
tion of themselves to any one who was susceptible to the 
grandness of the scene, and the Spirit abundantly assisted 
many of the brethren who spoke. For several years past, at 
least, the average merit of the sermons has not been equal to 
that attained at this meeting. 
Rey. J. E. Searles, of New Haven, gave the key-note, to use 
his own expression, on Tuesday morning, by showing that a 


done, both in the conversion of sinners, reclaiming of wander- | ™49 should sincerely and in faith offer the prayer, ** Create in 
ers, and sanctification of believers. me a clean heart, O God, and renew a right spirit within me.” 
The largest tent upon the ground was Biddeford, being one | 1 the afternoon, Rey. W. F. Crafts, of Stoneham, Mase., 
hundred feet, in which several souls came forth to the light of urged, with many happy illustrations, the necessity of follow- 
Gospel truth. Pine Street was honored in being the place of ing the example of the disciples, who, on the mount of trans- 
gathering for the lambs of the flock, every day at1 o’clock, figuration, “ saw ho man, save Jesus only” (Matt. xvii. 8). 
and it was very refreshing to hear the little ones tell that they In the evening, Rev. J. E. C. Sawyer, of Providence, con- 
loved Jesus. vinced all that Jesus was “ mighty to save” (Isa. lxiii. 1) from 
The heavy showers of Saturday and Sunday evening were a | P#St and present s‘n, and from the fear of death. 
blessing rather than otherwise, and the meeting closed Tues- On Wednesday morning, Rev. J. F. Sheffield, of East Green- 
day morning, under God, a success. wich, showed, from Col. i. 28, “‘whom we preach,” Christ; 
how we preach, “* warning every man, and teaching every 
a0 ee man in all wisdom ;” and why we preach, * that we may pre- 
STERLING CAMP-MEETING. sent every man perfect in Christ Jeans.” 
The best of the nineteen successful camp-meetings at Ster- Rey. A. A. Wright followed, at 2 o’clock, taking for his text, 
ling Junction, commenced Monday evening, August 21, and {1 Cor. i. 21: “For after that in the wisdom of God, the 
closed Friday evening, August 25th. Sixty-eight society tents, | worldly wisdom knew not God, it pleased God by the foolish- 
and one hundred and seventeen cottages and private tents were | ness of preaching to save them that believe.” 
occupied on the ground, several of which have been recently In the evening Rev. George W. Woodruff, D. D., of New 
built. All things conspired to make it a prosperous meet- | Haven, discoursed, in an inimitable manner, and very effee- 
ing. The weather was delightful, water sufficient, the ground | tively, from Acts xxii. 4: ‘* And they were all filled with the 
sprinkled by gentle showers in the night, so as to lay the dust, | Holy Ghost.” 
and notinterrupt a single service, except the last, and that was Rey. Alexander Anderson, of Taunton, gave some good 
not closed till after Pentecost. The preaching was appropri- | thoughts on the morning of Thursday on the words in Proy. 
ate, varied and effeetive. The exhortations direct, practical, | xvi. 25: “ There is a way that seemeth right unto a man, but 
and winning; the praying fervent and prevailing; the singing | the end thereof are the ways of death.” 
with the spirit and understanding. The seven public prayer-| Rev. 8S. J. Carroll, of Providence, exhibited, in the after- 
meetings, unusually solemn and impressive, were attended | noon, the reasons for Paul’s confidence in the Gospel when he 
with remarkable results. More than miracles were wrought | wrote (Rom. i. 16), “I am not ashamed of the Gospel of 
in those circles. Sinners were converted, and believers sancti- | Christ,” etc. 
fied wholly. Probably there was not less than a hundred seek- Rev. Alfred Cookman, of Newark, N.J., was the preacher 
ers at any time, and some times many more that came forward | of the evening. His text was very much like that of the pre- 
at the invitation from the preachers’ stand. These were not | vious evening, “ Be filled with the Spirit” (Eph. y. 18). 
all unconverted, and it is not known how many were converted The first sermon of Friday was by Rev. F. J. Wagner, ot 
at these meetings, but saints and angels rejviced over many, | East Weymouth, who showed what is involved in the prayer, 
while skeptics looked, on and wondered at the mighty power | “ Thy kingdom come.” 
of God. Unitarian ministers looked on, and were heard to say In the afternoon Rev. G. 8. Noyes, of the Seamen's Bethel, 
to each other, if they only had this power with their faith, they | Boston, showed how unreasonable itis perpetually to put the 
could take the world. Let them take this Christ, and with Him | question of Nicodemus, “ How can these things be?” when, 
all power. It is all in the camp-meeting Christ, where He is | as Christ himself taught, saying, “If I have told you earthly 
especially honored in heart and service. In the love-feast | things, and ye believe not, how shall ye believe if I tell you of 
three hundred and seventy-five witnesses said virtually that he | heavenly things!” It is impossible to fathom the operations of 
had revealed Himself in their consciousness Lord of all. With | God in the human soul, 
Paul they knew in whom they had believed, and with Jesus Rey. John Cookman, of New York, whose sermon last year 
could say, * Verily, verily I say unto thee, we speak that we | wi] never be forgotten by those who heard it, told us this year 
do know.” Is any evidence stronger than consciousness ? | of the reality of the religion of the cross because it so exactly 
Why not, my Unitarian brother, let the pride of your intel- | meets the wants of man. His text was Prov. viii. 21: “That 5 














lect go down at His feet, and learn of Him, and then the grace | may cause thems that love me to inherit substance,” 
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On Saturday the sky was unpropitious, and had it not been 
for the canopy which protects the seats, there could have been 
no service at the stand. As it was, the congregations did not 
perceptibly diminish. 

Rey. E. F. Clark, of Providence, took a preceding brother’s 
text, but not his sermon, discoursing from “Thy kingdom 
come.” 

Rey. E. J. Haynes, of Fall River, using two texts, showed us, 
in the afternoon, the folly of “ measuring ourselves by our- 
selves,” ete. (2 Cor. x. 12), and the propriety of seeking to at- 
tuin “the measure of the stature of the fullness of Christ” 
(Eph, iv. 13). 

Rey. L. B: Bates, of Taunton, spoke in the evening to a 
large and attentive congregation, from Acts xxvi. 17,18: “I 
send thee to open their eyes, and to turn them from darkness 
to light, and from the power of Satan unto God, that they may 
receive forgiveness of sins, and inheritance among them which 
are sanctified by faith that is in me.” 

The Sabbath morning sermon was by Rey. C. H. Payne, 
D. D., of Philadelphia, who examined the inventory of the 
Christian’s possessions, as found in 1 Cor. iii, 21-23. It was 
made to appear indeed that all things were theirs who them- 
selves were Christ's. 

Rey. D. A. Whedon, D. D., of Edgartown, was the preacher 
of the afternoon. His text was Ps. cx. 1: “The Lord said 
unto my Lord, Sit thou at my right hand, until I make thine 
enemies thy footstool.” It is no disparagement to any other to 
say that this was unquestionably the ablest sermon of the week. 
The representation of Christ on His throne in His gloritied 
humanity, and of the purposes for which He occupies this 
place of dignity and power, was clear and grand. 

In the evening Rev. F. Upham, D. D., preached the last 
sermon of the meeting from Ezek. ix. 4: ‘* And the Lord said 
unto him, Go through the midst of the city, through the midst 
of Jerusalem, and set a mark upon the foreheads of the men 
that sigh and that cry for all the abominations that be done in 
the midst thereof.” 

The love-feast, at 8 o’clock on Sabbath morning, was con- 
ducted by Dr. Upham, and was a delightful occasion. About 
150 persons testified of the joy of pardoned sin, and many 
spoke of having entered into a fuller life of freedom from sin. 
None seemed anxious to create a laugh, or say something which 
might be reported in the papers. The clear testimony of such 
a multitude of competent and reliable witnesses must have 
moved the most confirmed doubter, and could not have failed 
to impress the most indifferent with the value of faith in 
Christ. The principle of Christian union was well illustrated, 
for Congregationalists, Baptists, Episcopalians, Friends, and 
Seventh-day Baptists took part in the speaking. Tears flowed 
from many eyes,and the entire audience seemed often lifted 
toward heaven upon the wings of holy song. 

At 1 o’clock on the Sabbath there was a children’s meeting 
at the stand, over which Rev. J. E. C. Sawyer presided. Sevy- 
eral excellent addresses were delivered by eminent Sabbath- 
school gentlemen. At 6 o’clock, on the same day, Bro. Leon- 
ard B, Ellis, of New Bedford, led a praise meeting. 

The closing service was held at8 o’clock on Monday morning. 
Rey. Dr. Brown made some very appropriate remarks in re- 
view of the week. He stated that more than fifty were known 
to bave professed conversion, and a considerably larger number 
had entered into the enjoyment of perfect love. He remarked, 
also, that most amicable relations had existed between the As- 
sociation and those without the enclosure, and that every dispo- 
sition had been manifested on their part to aid in the services, 
and to suppress anything by which the quiet of the meeting 
might be disturbed. With his remarks the President evidently 
intended that the exercises should close, but some had deter- 
mined differently. A resolution proposed by Rev. L. B. Bates, 
thanking Dr. Brown for his faithful services as President of 
the meeting during the last six years, was adopted by a rising 
vote, and, while the Doctor was called aside by one of his 
friends, also a D. D., it was suggested that this expression of 
gratitude take on some more substantial form. A _ collection 
was therefore made on the spot, to be presented to the retiring 
officer, which, when completed, would probably amount to 
#300, A procession was then formed, which marched around 
the circle, and a general hand-shaking ensued. Thus closed 
the Martha’s Vineyard Camp-meeting for 1871. 

The officers for the year beginning October, 1871, elected at 
the annual meeting of the Association, are: President, Rev. M. 
J. Talbot; Vice-President, Rev. L. B. Bates; Clerk, Rev. G. L. 
Westgate; Treasurer, Jeremiah Pease, esq. The following 
were clected Directors for three years from that date: Rey. 8. 
Cc. Brown, D. D., Rey. D. A. Whedon, D. D., Hon. George F. 
Gavitt, Hon. Wm. B. Lawton, Noah Tripp, and John Ken- 
drick. At the same meeting, the Directors were instructed to 
provide a boarding-place and board, at the lowest possible rate, 
for those who do not wish to pay the present prices. Hereto- 
fore, however, board has been no higher than at many other 
camp-meetings where the arrangements are made by the Asso- 
ciations, G. L. WESTGATE. 

al 
ASBURY GROVE, HAMILTON. 

A meeting on this beautiful ground, of eight days’ du- 
ration, closed, with appropriate exercises, Tuesday even- 
ing, August 29, at eleven o'clock. 

his resort for camp worship has been steadily in- 
creasing in favor with the membership of our churches 
on the Boston and Lynn Districts. Many new private 
tents and cottages have been erected, and several new 
society tents added to its accommodations. 

During the two or three weeks preceding the meet- 
ing, quite a large number of families were dweling in 
their cottages, finding health and rest in this delightful 
retreat. Every year but increases the conviction that 
for natural advantages, few if any can match it in the 
entire country. 

While the numbers in attendance at the meeting were 
not perhaps quite as large on some of the principal 





days as last year, the congregations from the beginning 
to the end, were larger than ever before. Indeed, so 
much did the numbers that came to stay during the meet- 
ing exceed all expectations, that the present boarding 
accommodations were found altogether too limited, and 
grand improvements in this department have already 
been projected. The weather on the whole was de- 
lightful. Gentle showers fell occasionally ; but on Sun- 
day night a furious storm of rain burst upon the en- 
campment that would have drenched out anything but a 
Methodist camp-meeting. As it was, a few got a little 
wetting, while none complained of any inconvenience, 
and when the next morning dawned, all was as bright 
and beautiful and peaceful as if no storm ever darkened 
the sky. 

Asa religious gathering, the meeting has been crowned 
with abundant success. Many had been long look- 
ing towards it, and praying God to pour His Spirit 
mightily upon the Church, and upon the hearts of sin- 
ners. So great was this anxiety for the success of the 
meeting, that several churches of other denominations 
are reported to have made special and public prayer for 
it. God bless such catholic saints! 

The spirit of the people was clearly manifest at the 
commencement of the public services. Having prayed 
much for the meeting, they had, as a result come filled 
with the spirit of labor, and the good work could not 
but go on. Never has such increasing prayer been 
made upon the ground, and never such victories been 
witnessed in the salvation of souls. 

By an estimate based upon actual counts made at 
several times, it appears five hundred penitent souls 
bowed at the altar during the meeting. How many 
were soundly converted may not be knows; it is, how- 
ever, certain that persons were converted in the tents 
who did not present themselves at the altar. 

The preaching was earnest, evangelical, and remark- 
able for its adaptation to the work of the hour. It 
seemed that a special endowment was given for each 
occasion. The work began with a most appropriate and 
noble Gospel sermon by the Best man on the ground, 
and on the afternoon of the last day, one of the mighty 
men of the Church, in a prayer at the close of the ser- 
vice, told the Lord that He ‘had kept the last of the 
wine until the best of the feast.” 

If at any time there have been fears that our camp- 
meetings were degenerating as gatherings for the pro- 
motion of Christian purity, and the awakening and con- 
version of sinners, such fears must have been dispelled 
by the displays of God's power witnessed in Asbury 
Grove this year. It is demonstrated beyond a doubt 
that thousands of people can be gathered together near 
large cities on our sea-board, and held and moved by 
the power of the Spirit and the Word, as were the hun- 
dreds in the grove meetings of the fathers. 

If the work of the meeting is faithfully followed by 
labor and prayer at home, sweeping revivals during the 
fall and winter must be the result. 

Great credit is due to the Rev. W. R. Clark, D. D., 
who presided at the meeting, tothe Committee on altar 
services, and to the indefatigable brethern of the Asbury 
Grove Association for their faithful unremitting labors 
contributing so directly to the success of the meeting. 
The testimony on all sides is, the best meeting of all. 














Che Christian World. 
MISSION FIELD. 
“ All the earth shall be filled with the glory of the Lord.” — Num. xiv. 21. 

Cuina. — Rey. L. Wheeler, of Peking, writes to the 
Mission Rooms, New York: ‘* We hope before long to 
establish an out-station somewhere in this north moun- 
tainous region—he writes from Kalgan, a northern 
border city of China — where he may have a field of 
labor, especially for the hot summer months, and at the 
same time enjoy some of the benefits of a Sanitarium. I 
have traveled about one hundred and forty miles from 
Peking, and yet I find the bounds of my northern city cir- 
cuit still stretching far to the north, to the east, and to 
the west. Here is a.grand opportunity for pioneer cir- 
cuit riding! I hope we will be reinforced in such num- 
bers as soon to be able to set apart two men for the 
work in Mongolia and Manchuria. We must occupy 
this vast territory, for the door of entrance is wide open. 
The American Board have a station in Kalgan, and the 
brethren here are beginning to see the first fruits of their 
labors. I preached last Sunday (June 18) by invitation 
to their regular native congregation, composed of Chris- 
tians, boys’ school, teachers, servants, and perhaps few 
outsiders. 

Swepen. — The revival is still progressing in Sweden 
in great power. The work of the Lord there is won- 
derful. Bro. Witting, Superintendent of our Mission in 
Sweden, writes: ‘‘ The Lord is continually with us in 
old Sweden. We have good times in all our missions, 


Sinners are coming home to God at almost every meet. 
ing, and our membership is constantly increasing.” 

Soutn America — UruGuay.— The most cheering 
intelligence reaches us from Uruguay. The Lord js 
doing a great work among the people there. Conver. 
sions from the Roman Catholic Church are constantly 
taking place. A priest of considerable note, an Ital. 
ian, has embraced the truth. He has had seven years’ 
experience in Rome, three in Alsace, several in Uru- 
guay and Paraguay, and has been some time in Brazil, 
He can preach in Latin, Spanish, French, Portuguese 
and Italian. He can speak German, and is exceedingly 
familiar with the vulgate, Scriptures.” The same 
writer adds: ‘* The power of Romanism is now broken 
here, and without doubt the circulation of the Scrip- 
tures has been one of the chief instrumentalities ; byt 
our large cities at home show that the mere possession 
of the Bible isnot enough. Missionaries to enforce its 
precepts, and hold up the Saviour it reveals, are also 
required. Cut loose from Rome, unless something bet- 
ter be provided to lean upon, the natural tendency is ty 
lapse into infidelity.” 

HAWAUAN AND MICRONESIAN ISLANDS. — The Haw. 
atian Evangelical Association has sent out its eighth an- 
nual report, and from it we learn many interesting 
facts respecting the work of God in those islands. The 
following, showing what has been done in printing and 
circulating the Scriptures, will be read with interest : — 

We have printed in the Gilbert Island dialect the Epistles 
of Paul to the Corinthians and Galatians, and reprinted 
Matthew, John, and Ephesians. No books have been 
printed here in the Marshall or Bonabe dialects. Por: 
tions of the New Testament have been carried through 
the press in the United States by the missionaries from 
those islands, who have visited the States the past year. 

Two thousand seven hundred and ninety-three copies, 
containing 1,807,947 pages of the Bible, and portions of 
the same, have been received from the press of the 
American Bible Society, of which 890,464 pages have 
been sold and given away. The whole number of pages 
sold and gratuitously distributed the past year has been 
1,572,387. The amount received from these sales has 
been $1,229.29 for Bibles, and $801.36 for other books, 
making a total of $2,030.65. The following statement, 
prepared by Mr. W. Chamberlain, exhibits the amount 
received from the sale of Bibles and Testaments from 
1865 to May, 1871; 1865, $618.54; 1850, $552.11; 1867, 
$293.27 ; 1868, $187.38; 1869, $722.36; 1870, $964.82; 
1871, $1,229.29. 

From the same report we learn that the Hawaiian 
churches, numbering fifty-nine, have a membership of 
12,108. Of these, 621 were added last year, 454 by 
profession. The grand total of admissions since the or- 
ganization of these churches is 68,278. The churches 
contributed during the year $29,481, of which $7,744 
was for pastor’s support, $10,558 for building purposes, 
and $5,507 for the Hawaiian Board. The work was 
never more prosperous in the Sandwich Islands. 


Inp1A. — The Christian Star, published at Lucknow, 
India, and edited by Rev. J. H. Messmore, contains the 
following interesting items, translated by Rev. J. D. 
Brown : — 


‘*Prayinc Banp. — During the ‘ Doorga puja’ holi- 
days a number of native Christians, forming themselves 
into a kind of praying band, took an extended tour 
through Bengal, preaching in the streets of the villages 
and towns through which they passed. This company 
of disciples on going into a village would unite in sing- 
ing a Christian hymn set to some tune familiar to the 

yple ; and when the villagers would flock together to 
ae the singing, the native Christians would take their 
turn in preaching to them the good news of salvation 
from sin throught the blood of Jesus.” 





= > 
THE URBAN GAUCHO. 
Correspondence. 
RoOsaRIO DE SANTA FE. 

Our city is composed of flat-topped, one story, brick 
houses, plastered outside the same as inside, and 
whitewashed or painted in brilliant colors. The houses 
are built close together, indeed generally in direct con- 
tact, so that the streets are completely housed in, and 
have a confined, but very gay appearance, as many of 
the fronts are elaborately and fantastically ornamented. 
In the suburbs however the scene is very different. 
Groups of ranchos, huddled together with little regard 
to the streets, and thinning out toward the unfenced 
pampa, form a muddy fringe all round the city. They 
are somewhat better than the miserable hovels of the 
open plain, some of them having windows, and proper 
doors, with thatch made of rushes, and rarely a floor of 
rough bricks. But the Gaucho peculiarities are visible 
in them all. 

These are the homes of the tamest of the Gaucho 
class, who, though retaining the hatred for civilization 
that characterizes the whole class, yet from various 
causes have been drawn to the outskirts of the city- 
They are in many respects the best of their class, being 
mostly such as have the greatest desire for a fixed 
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ambition to better their condition. Many of them man- 
age to learn to read and write, and even aspire to influ- 
ence, or sometimes to a public career, as they find them- 
selves increasing in wealth and knowledge of affairs. 
In this way there have come up some of the most valua- 
ble citizens this country has. But the great mass of 
them retain their restlessness, and often returning to 
their wild life in the pampas, after living some time in 
the city, they seem to become all the more dangerous to 
society by their increased experience. In this way have 
arisen the majority of those turbulent men who destroy 
the peace of these States. . 

But let us walk along the street, and watch them at 
their occupations. We can tell them by their costume, 
for but few of them wear a European dress. There 
comes one galloping round the corner. See how his 
poncho flies in the wind. That is nothing but a broad 
strip of cloth, with a hole in the middle, through which 
the head is thrust. As he comes nearer, still at a 
gallop, for his horse knows no gait between that 
and a walk, we.notice that he is not sitting astride, 
but kneeling on top of the saddle, between the 
tops of two rows of tin cans strapped to the sides 
of the horse. The folds of bright striped cloth that 
envelop his knees make him seem to have on a 
woman’s skirt, or were it not for his thick black beard, 
and his violent riding, we might suppose it to be a 
woman that we see. But now he stops at a street door, 
leaps on the ground, pulls one of the cans from its 
leather holder, and pours out some milk for one of his 
customers. He is the milkman, or one of them, and in 
this way thousands of families ere daily supplied with 
milk. As he stands, we can observe his loose flowing 
trousers, confined at the waist by a broad belt, and 
hanging to the knees in irregular folds. The name of 
this garment is the chirripa. But it hardly deserves to 
be called a garment, for like the poncho it is simply a 
straight piece of cloth without a seam, and is wound 
round the legs in such a way as to imitate roughly the 
Turkish trousers. Now see, he flings back the corners 
of the poncho, is upon the horse at a single bound, and 
resting on his knees as before, he gallops away. A 
league or two from the city he has a herd of cows. But 
they are so wild they cannot be milked except by sev- 
eral persons assisting at the operation, and allowing 
the calves to have half the milk. Thus in a country 
that is one vast pasture, full of herds and herdsmen, 
milk costs more than in the cities of the United States, 
and butter and cheese are actually imported, and if not 
would be almost unknown. 

Here comes a Gaucho driving a yoke of oxen. But 
instead of having a proper yoke, they have to draw by a 
large bar of wood laid across the tops of their heads, and 
firmly lashed tothe horns, To this is tied the end of the 
heavy tongue of the wagon or cart, and on it the driver 
often sits, between the oxen’s heads, urging them and 
guiding them with a sharp goad, with which he punches 
their hips and flanks, or beats them over the nose. Just 
now he is riding on the wagon, guiding them with reins 
of twisted hide wrapped round their ears, and goading 
them in the thighs. See the goad, It is a light pole 
with a sharp iron spike on the end. This rough and 
cruel mode of hitching and driving is the only way he 
knows of managing his indocile oxen, but in this way 
he contrives to make them draw enormous loads, and 
traverse the vast breadths of the pampas. 

There goes a train of horse’ carts, each drawn by a 
single horse, on which is mounted the Gaucho driver. 
They are hauling goods to and from the railway station, 
and the ships in the river. Nearly all the transportation 
within the city is by means of these one-horse carts. 
But they are nothing like drays. Examine one of them 
more closely. Its wheels are high as your head. The 
horse has no harness. He pulls by the saddle. The 
cart, instead of having two thills, has a short heavy 
neap, which is lashed to a huge ring on one side of the 
broad saddle-girth. With this inconvenient mode of 
hitching, and with the cartman always on his back, the 
horse is often forced into a kind of sidewise gallop, even 
with a load in the cart. But now we see one whose 
gallop has come to a full stop, by one wheel of the cart 
getting into a bad place in the road. The Gaucho whips 
and spurs the poor beast fearfully. It places itself in all 
possible positions, and tugs violently, but cannot pull 
out. He turns it with its head toward the cart, which 
the simple mode of hitching readily allows, and tries to 
back the cart. But the load is too heavy, and all efforts 
fail. He dismounts, and lets the horse pant a minute, 
while he tightens the girth around its lungs, and waits 
for some Gaucho on horseback to come along. There 
is one now, stopping to help. Comprehending the situ- 
ation at a glance, he unwinds his lasso, secures one end 
of it to the ring in his saddle-girth, and throws down 
the other to be tied to one corner of the cart, by the 
cartman, This done, the latter mounts his horse, both 





animals to their utmost efforts, and the heavy, clumsy 
vehicle is quickly dragged out of its difficult situation. 
The passing Gaucho unties bis lasso without stopping or 
dismounting, and is presently out of sight. 

A common Gaucho off his horse is a very shabby and 
awkward-looking personage. See a group of them at 
work repairing the street. Their slovenly chirripas, 
though admirably adapted for freedom of the limbs 
when on horseback, are an impediment to every motion 
on foot, and as they are continually working loose from 
the belts, they seem too absurd a garment ever to be 
worn where anything else could be had. But for the in- 
habitant of the plains, who is always on horseback, 
there is a kind of convenience about it that makes it de- 
sirable, after all. For whenever he wants a new suit of 
clothes, he rides to the nearest place where imported 
cloths are sold, buys a couple of pieces that suit his 
fancy, cuts a hole in one, and puts it over his head, 
wraps the other around him in his own peculiar way, 
tucks it fast under his belt, taking care that it covers his 
money-purse and does not cover the hilt of his long 
knife, and then gallops away as well clad as he desires 
to be, independent of tailors’ art or seamstresses’ skill. 
In the group of workmen before us, we see that the in- 
convenience of the chirripa has caused some of them to 
substitute for it a strip of sackcloth wrapped round the 
hips, and held by the girdle. Their coarse shirts some- 
times are tucked under the girdles, and sometimes hang 
over them. Their feet are generally in rough slippers, 
with or without socks that come up to the knees, but 
often their bare brown legs and feet complete the queer- 
ness of the scene, occurring, as it does, in perhaps the 
most public street of the city. 

A group similar to this, where Gaucho laborers are 
passing brick and mortar to Italian masons on the walls 
of a new building, with perhaps a French or German 
overseer for the whole, may be seen almost daily, and 
has often reminded us, in more respects than one, of pic- 
tures we have seen of the half-clad builders in the plain 
of Shinar at work on their city and tower. 
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Any person desiring information on subjects in this department will please 
address its Editor, care of Zion’s HERALD. 


PickInG Pears. — We again call the attention of our 
readers to this important matter, for we observe as we 


leaving their pears to ripen on the trees. We do not 
know of one variety that is as good if left, as though 
taken off and ripened in the house, while many, if thus 
left, prove to be utterly worthless. Our rule is, with 
varieties that rot at the core, to pick when the wormy 
specimens begin to ripen and fall. With such varieties 
as do not rot at the core, we delay the picking longer, 
but never let them ripen wholly on the tree. Those 
who have not been in the habit of thus treating their 
fruit, will be quite surprised to see how different the 
fruit will prove if picked early. This rule does not ap- 
ply to peaches and apples. 

FeEepInG Mow1nG LAnps. — Almost every farmer is 
strongly tempted to overfeed his mowing fields at this 
season of the year, when the feed in the pastures is so 
short. More injury is done by feeding such fields too 
closely, than in any other way. We do not object to 
this being done to some extent where the second crop 
starts up vigorously, but it is the excess of the thing 
that we object to. It is better in our opinion to raise 
corn fodder to feed to the cattle, and thus save the 
necessity of turning the cattle upon the mowing fields. 
As a rule, the best farmers do not practice feeding such 
fields. 

Work ror THE SEASON. Corn.—The stocks 
should now be cut and stacked. 

Beans should be pulled, and put in small stacks be- 
tween two stakes set inthe ground. Put something 
down so that the beans will not touch the ground. 

Seeding. — Now is the time to sow fields down. to 
grass. Let the work be well done. The land ploughed, 
harrowed, seed sown, brushed in, and the land then 
rolled; use about a peck of Herds’ grass-seed, and a 
bushel or bushel and a half of red-top. 

Cabbages should be frequently hoed. 

Celery should be hoed often, and if large enough, 
earthed up for the purpose of blanching. 

Strawberry beds that were planted last week, will 
need to be weeded out soon. 

The Flower Garden will need constant attention. 
Now is a good time to take slips for winter blooming. 

Rye and Wheat should be sown this month. 

Seed Corn should be gathered in the field before the 





apply their whips, heels and voices, to urge the two 


crop is secured. 


go about the country, that many are still in the habit of 


HOW DO DRAINS OPERATE ? 

After conversation with various practical farmers, I 
am satisfied that many of them do not fully understand 
the correct theory of the action of drains. To those 
who do not give the matter their careful attention, it 
will seem a very simple matter to understand how, when 
it rains, or when from some other cause water accumu- 
lates in the soil, it should escape by sinking down into a 
well made drain; but just here is where a mistake is 
made, for the water does not come into the drain from 
the top, but from the bottom of the drain; or, in other 
words, the surplus water comes up into the drain, and 
not down into it. 

In all low lands there is a point at which the soil re- 
mains saturated with water, and the distance of this 
point from the surface will of course vary with the fa- 
cility offered for the discharge of the surplus water. 
Where this point is so near the surface as to effect the 
roots of the farmer’s crops, drains are needed, and 
should be used, in order to keep this line of saturation 
on a level with their bottoms. In order to simplify the 
matter, this line of saturation has been styled the water 
table. 

In case of a heavy rain the water will sink down until 
it reaches this water table, which, from the accumulation 
of water, will gradually rise until (in the absence of 
drains) it finds a natural outlet. The amount of damage 
done to the farmer will, of course, depend upon the 
height of this outlet; in some cases it is so high as to 
overflow the surface, and in others will not reach the 
surface, but still is high enough to do damage to the 
growing crops. 

To explain more clearly my meaning, suppose a 
barrel (water-tight) to be filled with common soil, and 
small openings made at different heights along its 
side ; now suppose water to be poured so slowly upon 
the surface of the soil that it will be absorbed as fast as 
it is poured in, — the earth will reach a point of satura- 
tion at which it will hold no more water, and it will ac- 
cumulate at the bottom of the barrel. If the addition 
of water is continued, the artificial wafer table will rise, 
and the surplus water will pass off at the lowest open- 
ing; if the water is added faster than one opening can 
carry it off, it will rise to next above, and in this way 
will, if the water is added fast enough, overflow the 
top of the barrel. In all cases the surplus water will 
rise to the lowest opening, and not fall to and escape 
by the upper one. 

This is exactly what takes place witha drain. As 
soon as the drain is opened it lowers the water table to 
its own level, and if the water does not come in faster 
than the drain can carry it off, will hold it there. 

In one case I was told by a practical farmer, who had 
drains in successful operation, that this idea was not 
correct, for if it was, one drain would lower the water 
table on an acre of ground, and should prove suflicient 
to drain it properly. But in the capillary attraction of 
the soil, this objection would hold good. Different soils 
possess the power of holding water in different degrees, 
and hence no rule for spacing drains will hold good ; 
they may be, and often are, so far apart that the capil- 
lary attraction of the soil entirely counteracts the ten- 
dency of the water to seek the level of the drain; and 
hence we find where the drains are too far apart, that 
the water table is not level, but rises nearly or quite to 
the surface, midway between the drains, but over them 
falls to their level. 

This line of saturation is a wonderful provision of 
nature, whereby moisture is furnished just as it is 
needed, and in proper quantities, provided it is at the 
proper distance from the surface. If this point is too 
far from the surface, the power of capillary attraction 
will be overcome by the weight of the water, — and if 
too near the surface, the crop will be injured by its 
roots coming in contact with the water. 

From what I have already written, we may see why 
drained land is so much less liable to ‘* wash” than that 
which is undrained, —for the water having a free pas- 
sage through the soil to the level of the water table, 
will pass off in the drain, instead of over the surface of 
the soil. — Practical Farmer. 





Obituaries. 





GEORGE BOWERS died July 8, 1871, in Voleano, Amadon 
Co., California, aged 79, * an old man, and full of days.” 

Many of the former pastors of old Bennett Street Society will 
recall the burly form, and smiling face of this good brother. 
He was born in Shields, England, where he was an active 
member of the Wesleyan Society. Coming to America, he at 
once connected himself with the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
and for more than 40 years was an active, consistent and very 
useful member of the Church. 

As an official member, Bro, Bowers was prompt and active ; 
always ready to take up and bear his burden — never complain- 
ing — no grumbler, sympathetic, loving, and honest. A loving 
husband, an affectionate father, his children who survive him 
will cherish the memory of his virtues as a rich legacy. 

He rests from his labors, and joins the redeemed throng 
around the throne of God, M. T. 


ELDREDGE CHESTER died in Mystic, Conn., April 14, 1871, 
aged 75 years. 

His death was sudden. He left heme in the evening in usual 
health, to attend his duties as night watchman in the Factory. 
On the following morning he was found dead. Doubtless he 
died as he lived, in the faith of the Gospel. In the year 1827, 
Bro. Chester joined the M. E. Church in this place, and con- 
tinued a worthy member up to the time of his death. He was 
a true servant of the Church. Over 40 years he served in the 
capacity of class-leader, and performed acceptably the duties 
of that office. Bro. Chester was emphatically a good man, a 
Christian — conscientious, upright, and honest—beloved by 
his brethren, and respected by all who knew him. 





J, COOPER. 
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HERALD CALENDAR. 


Providence District Ministerial Association, 
October — time to be fixed, 

Maine Methodist Convention, Chestnut Street 
Church, Portland, 

Norwich District Ministerial Association —time 
and place to be fixed, 


Oct. 10 


POST-OFFICE ADDRESS. 
Rey. John Allen, Farmington, Me. 








Che Sealed ‘Wri, 


THE NEWS. 
Domestic. 

Three men were killed and three dan- 
gerously injured by a boiler explosion at 
New Haven, Indiana, on the morning of 
the 7th. 

Two mills belonging to the West Boyls- 
ton Manufacturing Company, were burned 
in Oakdale, on the 7th, with other pro- 
perty, involving a loss of $175,000. 

The Globe Woollen Mills in Utica, N. 
Y., were burned on the night of the 6th, 
involving a loss of a quarter of a million, 
and throwing 330 hands out of employ- 
ment. 


California has gone Republican by at 
least 6,000 majority, with three Republi- 
can representatives in Congress. 

Three men were killed, three seriously 
injured, and several cars smashed by the 
sarelessness of a Delaware, Lackawanna 
and Western brakeman on Thursday 
night, &th inst. Several persons were in- 
jured — three fatally, by a collision on the 
Louisville and Nashville Railroad. 

The Republicans have a majority of 
two in the Wilmington, Del., city council. 

The American Pomological Society has 
been in session at Richmond, Va., the 
past week. 

France. 

There was an animated debate in the 
Assembly on the 6th, in relation to the re- 
moval of that body to Paris. 

Thiers in a recent speech expressed the 
hope that the future of France would be 
fortunate, and the present form of govern- 
ment permanent. Which latter is more 
than doubtful. 

Prince Napoleon has written a pamphlet 
in which he declares that he was a 
stranger to the declaration of war with 
Germany. 

The West Indies. 

The British Consul-General at Havana 
has demanded an explanation of the re- 
cent detention of an English merchant 
vessel at a Haytien port. 

Germany. 

The cholera is abating. 

Emperor William and Prince Bismark 
were received by Emperor Joseph at 
Salzburg last week, and a grand dinner 
was given in the evening. 


EDITORIAL ITEMS. 

The Springfield Repudlican has a long 
account of the opening of its city library 
in which it gives deserved praise to Rev 
Wm. Rice, its librarian. He took the 
library when small and of little value, has 
made it the largest in the State out of 
Boston aud Cambridge, having 30,000 
volumes, has secured for it the handsom- 
est library building in the State, not ex- 
cepting Boston and Cambridge, costing 
$100,000; and has issued a catalogue of 
7) double pages with many improve- 
ments in classification. He has done rare 
service in this line and proves his rare fit- 
ness for the place he occupies. 

In the last week's issue, we made The 
Register prefer that the 
* leve good food,” 


waiter girls should 
when it should have 
been that it preferred them ‘ to serve good 
food,” and, also, that the Vineyard wait- 
ers give ‘‘no good songs with good 
victuals,” when that is just what they did 
give. 

The Syracuse papers omitted Dr. Peck’s 
rejoinder to President White's intentional 


insult, and self-protection, in his advice to 
the college authorities not to fear heresy. 
Dr. Peck, in the commencement of his re- 
marks, said, that ‘ this caution to Method- 
ists was superfluous, since they had shown 
their fearlessness of heresy by inviting 
the greatest heresiarch in the land to ad- 
dress the people from the corner-stone of 
their university.” A deserved reply to an 
insolent presumption. 








Mrs. Paige’s ‘‘ New Method for Piano- 
forte and Organ” perfected, that is, car- 
ried to a legitimate completion, embraces 
(certainly acknowledges) all that is good 
in every work of the kind. It is founded 
upon a plan so comprehensive and philo- 
sophic, that to deny its correctness would 
be to deny philosophy itself. No music- 
teacher, after a careful examination of the 
entire work, only a part of which is pub- 
lished (and one hour’s time spent with the 
author, will suffice for a satisfactory ex- 
amination), can fail to decide in its favor. 
It should not be inferred that this work 
is made up, or composed of the best of 
other works, nor that its chief value is de- 
rived from the thoughts of other minds, as 
expressed in works already published. It 
has features of its own sufficiently dis- 
tinctive, and if you will, ‘ unique,” to 
characterize it as a ‘‘ new method.” 

By reason of these peculiar features, 
the author claims that she has a just 
claim to the title, ‘‘ New Method.” In- 
stead of inventing new signs as substi- 
tutes for the present beautiful system of 
musical notation, she has been satisfied to 
continue a possible method by which the 
present system, so nearly perfect, can be 
rendered more available, and the pupil be 
made in less time than by the usual meth- 
ods, more intelligent in regard to music 
as a science, as well as an art. One of 
the most potent, and yet most simple feat- 
ures of the work is that by which the 
common chords in aspeggio, and in har- 
monic form in all their positions and mod- 
ifieations, including the dissonant chords 
as well, are taught, and so simpie in the 
process that the child of sufficient age 
and capacity to begin piano lessons can 
understand it. The method by which all 
elementary chord forms, from the concord- 
ant to the most intricate and dissonant 
forms are taught, is so apparent that 
music-teachers seem to have entirely over- 
looked, or ignored the aogom They 
have failed, at least, to reduce to a system 
certain indispensable forms of even their 
own daily practice. 

By Mrs. Paige’s method, fully com- 
ple ted, all the chords and combinations of 
tones known to musical forms are so sys- 
tematized that the — progress is read- 
ily appreciated, Hence, is he encouraged 
to proceed in this step by step pathway to 
any point he may wish to attain. Ifa 
musical student would understand har- 
mony, let him begin and continue his 
study ‘by the pe fected work of the “* New 
Method.” If he would learn to play 
merely, and to be intelligent in regard to 
what he plays, and to do this by the most 
intelligent way, and in the shortest time, 
let him follow the principles of the ‘* New 
Method.” 


EXAMPLE FOR THE LADIES. 

Mrs. Exiz. A, MONAGHAN, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., has used her Wheeler & Wilson 
Machine since 1861. During the war she 
stitched forty blouses a day of eight hours, 
averaging about $16 a week; since then 
she has stitched from thirty,to thirty-six 
linen coats a day. Last year, in three 
months, she stitched 1274 linen’ coats, 
earning $186.46, besides doing her own 
housework and tending her baby. She 
would use no other Machine. 





The New ENGLAND FEMALE MEDICAL 
COLLEGE advertises its twenty-fourth an- 
nual term in another column. It wil) be 
seen that there are free scholarship for 
hose who need assistance. 


te Special attention is called to the no- 
tice of the Massachusetts Sunday-School 
Convention. 


Burnett’s Kalliston is the best cosmetic. 








BOSTON MARKET. 
WHOLESALE PRICES. 
September 9, 1871. 
GOLD. — 1.1344 @ 1.134. 


FLour.— Superfine, $4.75 @ 5.00; extra, $5.50 @ 
$4.00; Michigan, $6.50@ 7.50; St. Louis, $7.00 @ $9.50; 
Southern Flour, $5.75 @ 9.0. 

CORN— Western Yellow 78 @ 79 cents; Western 
Mixed, 75 @ 77c. bushel. 

Rye. —75 @ 89 per bushel. 

OATS. — 47 @ S5Sc. bushel. 

SHORTS — $23.00 @ 00.00 ® ton. 

FINE FEED. — $27.00 @ 28.00. 

SEED.— Timothy, Herds’ Grass, $3.50 @3.75; Red 
Top, 36.25 @ 6.0 per sack; R. 1. Bent, $3.00 @ 3.50 @ 
per bushel; Clover, 12 @ lic. per Ib. 

APPLES. — $3.50 @ 6.00 per bbl. 

PORK. — $17.00 @ 18.00; Lard, 10@ 10%ec.; Hams 12 
@ lae. 

BUTTER. — 2% @ We. 

CHEESE. — Factory, 8 @ 10%c.; Dairy, 5 @ 0c. 

EGGs.— 00 @ 23 cents per doz. 

DRIED APPLES—5 @ 9c. per Ib. 

HAY. — $25.00 @ 37.00 per ton, quality good. 

POTATOES. — $1.75 @ 2.25 per bbl. 

SWEET POTATVES — $4.50 @ 5.00 @ bbl. 

BEANS.— Extra Pea, $3.50; di $2.50; 
$1.0 @ 2.00. 

LEMONS. — $5.00 @ 0.00 per box. 

CARROTS — $3.00 bbl, 

TURNIPS — $2.00 bbl. 

CABBAGE — $5.00 @ 10.00 @ hundred. 

MARROW SQU ASHES — $1.25 ® cwt. 

TOMATOES — 50 cents ® bushel. 

REMARKS. — A steady demand for Flour. Prices a 
shade off on medium grades, Apples arrive freely, 
and range lower. Pork Market steady. A firmer feel- 
ing to the market. Onions and Carrots considerable 
lower. Also, Tomatoes. Large quantities of Marrow 
Squash, and the price is cut down. 











The Markets, 








BRIGHTQN CATTLE MARKET. 
Weekly receipt of Cattle, Sheep, and Swine. 


Cattle, 3,876; Sheep and Lambs, 15,473; Swine, 6. 
number of Western Cattle, 2,570; Eastern md 1a: 
Northern Cattle, 250. 





nundred pounds live weight 
—Extra, $6.75 @ 7.25; first "quali 0 @ 6.50; second 
quality, 550 @ @ 5.75; third qual ty, 5.00 @ 5.25; poor- 
est grade of coarse Oxe n, Bulls, ete., $4.00 @ 4.75 Be 
hundred. Nearly all the Beef Cattle are sold by the 
pound live weight. 

Brighton Hides —— @ 8 c. per Ib. 

Brighton Tallow —6 @ 6% ¢. per Ib. 

Country Skins —— c. @ — each. 

Hides —7e. @7%4 per lb. for country. 

Tallow —) @ 534 ¢. per Ib. for country. 

Lamb Skins — $1.00 @ 1.50 each, 

Sheep Skins — $1.00 @ 1.50 each. 

Calf Skins — 16 @ 18e. per Ib. 

Sheared Sheep Skins — $0.00 e: 

Wool Sheep Skins, $0.00 @ 0.00 € each. 

Store Cattle. Yearlings, $9.00 @ 15; 2 year olds 
$15.00 @ 28.00; 3 year olds, $28.00 @ 45.00. Many of the 
Store Cattle of a poor grade sell at prices ranging from 
$7 to $380 P head. Some of the best ones are bought up 
to slaughter. Those which are ina fair condition are 
sold for Beef. 

Working Oxen. pesrn pete, $175 @ 225; ordinary 
and hardy Steers, $110@ 1 Poor and coarse Cattle 
) 


air. 

Extra, a —; ordin @ — 
Store Cows, $— @ — Most of those offered 
for sale are ofa ph ee . b—- Prices A. Milch Cows 

depend much upon the fancy of the purchaser. There 
are but a few Extra or Fancy Breed of Cows offered in 
Bernat for sale. We quote prices from $15 to & ? 


Sheep and Lambs. Extra and select lots, $3.00 @ 5.- 
50; ordinary, $2.00 @ 2.75 # head. Lambs, $2.50 @ $4.50 
@ head, or from 4 to 734 cents ® bb. re were but a 
few Western Sheep in Market this week, all of which 
were taken from the cars direct to the Yoocriers 

Swine. Store Pi wholesale, 5 @ 53 cts. os 
tail, 644 @ 8 cents $n. € . yr ce yee Spring 
— wholes#le, — @ —cents ® bh —-a— ag Pi 
®. Trade for Store Pigs is very ‘dull, “and but a few In 
Market. Fat Hogs—6,200 at Market. Prices 544 @ 534 
cents @ B. 

REMARKS.— There were more good Cattle in Mar- 
ket in proportion to the number than there were last 
week. The best ones sold at 74 cents ®. Last week 
there were more sold for over 7 cents ® , but taking 
quality into consideration, we do not think that prices 
for the best grades are any higher than they were one 
week ago, There were a large number of poor Cattle 
among the Western, several hundred Texas Cattle be- 
ing Included. From Maine the supply was large, and 
the trade tairfor Working Oxen and Store Cattle. 





Money Letters Received to Sept. 9. 
M. C. Beal, J. Brackett; G. C. Cole: 8. S. Dudley: 
Thomas Henderson, E. A. Helmershausen, D. Halleron; 
J.G. Merrill, J. Moore, C.D. Meader; E. J. Otis: E. 


A. Smith, 8. H. Smith, E. C. Stocker; J. Thurston; N. 
Webb. 


October — id, 7,8; Topsfield, 10, 11; Sheen, 
Ms Lometon, 30s Fort Fairfield, 21, 22; Linneus, 


4, 5; Brewer, 11. » A. M.; 

Hampden, ry P. i" “ag | * 19; Lincoln, 25, 26. 
December — wnhville, 2, 3; Bangor, Union Street, 
ES, A.M: hae Chapel, rN P. M.; Dexter, 16, 17: 


le, 30, 31. 
prin tee! ~F 7. GEORGE Pratt. 


ROCKLAND DISTRICT — SECOND Say 

Cpt eo Dresden, 7,8; Sheepscot, 7, 8. a 
by C. A. Plumer; Wiscasset, P. M., by a. 1 Wine. 
low; Whitefield, 14, 15; North Valdoboro’, 8.9, by W. 
H. Crawford: ina, 3, ; Searsmont, ai. 22, by L. 


i. Hanscom; Uni 
November — 4,5: Southpo: 


and Arrowsic, Ll, 12; oy i, Seu and 
Bristo} Mills, } "26. 
‘ember — 





8; Westport 
Leek 18, 19; 


Prcmnest, 2 3. A. M.; Camden, 3, P. m.; 
9, 10; 9, W. A. ae by L. Db. 
Wardwell; Rockland, 1, P. e onS: Sto 


Camden, Sept. 2, 1871, HEL MERSHAUSEN. 


NorWICH Dusraict — Tai Ba ams 
September —30, and Oct. 1, Ho! 
ober —2, Voluntown: 3, G 





old; 4, Plainfield: 5, 


id: ni! 
ville; 20, E. Se Wied 22, Marlboro; 22, eve., 
Giastenbury indsorville: 29, eve., Wap- 
. Manchester: 31, N. Manchester. 
—4, 5, Vernon; 5, eve gt li, 12, 
2, Somers; 2 1, Haz- 


pe ie; Dp, ra Spriage 2, Warehouse Point 2, 

A. M., Staffo: rings: P. M.., Staffo . 

December —2, 3, Baltic; 2, 3, Willimantic A Grom 
Bt, 

South Coventry: Ma Te ame a eaie aie’ Ferry’ a r, x. 


Th, Denicleouville: 30, 31, 
A. M., Norwich 3 =, E. Main Street. 
Dunicleonvilie Sept. _ fia Gro. W. BREWSTER. 


PROVIDENCE Distaict — THIRD QUARTER. 
September — Diamond Hill, 24; Millville, 29; Woon- 
socket, 30, Oct. 1. 
(igeatater next a 
Boston. Sepl., 1871 J. TALBOT. 


lel Quarter i Meeting of the Board of Henagers 
regular y anagers 
of the New Society, adjourned 
from the 6th f will be held on Wednesday, the 2th 
inst., at 2 o’clock > a, M., in the Committee Room of the 
bes ation Building, 36 Bromfield Street. 
rnment was made to give time for oo) 

Quarter! _ Returns from the several beneficiaries at 
tutions commencing their term later in this 





— 
Ow! the of the 8 Dr. “=. 
Twomb hy an A or a new Secretary arli be 
at this : oe y 
Sept. 14. 2t. E. OTHEMAN, Treasurer. 





A GROvE- MEETING will be held in Seabrook, to 
commence Sept. 19, and continue through the 1g 
This ‘iful oxere © on the Eastern Railroad, 
about four miles from Salisbury Beach, about the same 
from H Beach, and just a call from the fountain 
of eternal life. O, may the great . of the Church 
be present to save poor sinners, e heartily invite 
our brethren in the minist: try and the laity to come and 
—> us. Ministers wae Oe eared for free of all ex- 
pense. There will be ee EA for all that come, 
at very small expense H. MONTGOMERY. 

A CAMP-MEETING will be held in New Portl. 
commencing on Monday, the 18th inst., and [ 
Saturday morning following. ae will be furnis' 
for $1.00 per day, or 40 cents for breakfast or supper, 

and 50 cents for dinner. To Gengquatn, gratis, 

All persons going to the camp-meeting over the An- 
d n Railroad will be furnished with excursion 
tickets. One fare for the round trip. 

J. Const, r, Presiding Elder. 


MAINE STATE COLLEGE. — —The design of this in- 
stitution is to afford better fucilities to the laboring 
classes to uire a Lee and liberal education. 

The students are trained in science, and 
to secure the best mental ee in the acquisition 
of the most practical knowled, ired in the busi- 
py i. Without undervaluing aetna studies 


are to enter upon literary pursuits, it is 
thonght vest fort those who seek a pract education 
to devote the whole course of to Mathem 
and Natura! Science, in their var applications, and 


to the English, Frenc! anguages. 

This course of study is combined with manual labor. 
so that the students learn to apply the nciples, and 
at the same time to receive remune’ _ by which 
the expenses of that is dimin- 
Fifteen bours of manual labor are required, 
each week, of all the students. There are forty stu- 
dents in attendance; the Freshman class numbers 
twenty-one. 

a Board of Instruction consists of C. F. Allen, 

A. M.. President and Prof.o1: English Literature: M. 
C. Fernald. A. M., Prof. of Mathematics 7 eSastes: 
R. L. Packard, A. B., Prof. of a A. Pike, 
B. S., Prof. of Civil Engineering: C. H. Fernaid, A. M.. 
Prof. of Natural History; I. &. Farrington, Farm Su- 





_ 


perintendent. 
DEDICATION AT LY ma MASS. — The 
Grace Methodist E reh in Haverhil! will 


P 
7% Ra AO on be Sept. 21, at 2o’clock 
Sermon by Rev. Dr. Tiffany, of New ase, E 2. 
Mi brethren, ciatetortad and lay. are invited to at- 
tend, and especially former - in Haverbill. 
Cars arrive here from the $= 


from 
ton 1.20, Leave here, for the East at 4.2), and for Bos- 
ton. 6.10, They leave Boston at 12.15, express. 
Haverhill, Sept. 8, 1871, L. D. Barrows, 
WOMAN'S FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY.— 
A ES etn heer of the New England Branch of the 
Woman Missionary — will be Me 
Thursday, Sept. i M4, at i P. M., in Wesleyan Hall, 36 
Bromfield Stree 





(Methodist Book Depository. 








Money Letters Received from Sept. 2 to Sept. 9. 

P.H. Andrew, 8.0. Arville; C. R. Blanchard, J. E. 
Baxter, F. A. Bragdon; 8. F. Chester, W. H. Craw- 
ford, Geo. Canbam, 8. F. Cushman, James A. Colson, 
N.G. Cheney; E. Davies; G. F. Eaton: J.S. Fish, 8. 
A. Fuller, H.F. Forrest, H. W. Fisher: E. M. Ger- 
rish, M. 0. Gibbs; J. Hawks: J. Lovejoy, N. G. Lip- 
pitt: N. H. Martin, J. W. Mayhew, E. W. Morgan, F. 
A. Metealf. D. R. McFadden, J. H. Mansfield, W. H. 
Mason, A. Moore: O. Nickerson: A. W. Pottle, Wm. 
Paul; 8. E. Quimby; E.H. Richardson; O. E. Saun- 
ders, E. Spring, W. M. Sterling, C. Spaulding, G. M. 
Steele, J. F. Sheffield. D. W. Sylvester; A. V. Todd, 
C. A. Taylor: W. Underwood; O. Whitney, George G. 
Winslow, W.E. Wedge, D. R. Wylie. 

J. P. MAGEE, Agent, 38 Bromfield St., Boston. 





Acknowledgments. 
Rev. John Q. Adams and wife desi xpress 
sincere hams to their friends in Sort Scitnate, a 
who made them a donation visit, Thi — afte 
and evening, Aug. 31, and left them 


pans other 
valuables to the amount of $60 and epward 





Church Register. 








QUARTERLY MEETINGS. 
BANGOR DISTRICT— SECOND QUARTER. 





Whitcomb’s Asthma remedy — sure cure. 
Feb, 2, 26t eow, 


—— Winterport, 23 and 24; Hartland, 30, 


Reports of i Missionary Meetings held at various 
amp and from auxiliary societies will be 


made. 
ss Browne, who has recently been selected by this 
eecien for the China Mission, will be present, and ad- 
dress 
= H. DaGGRTT, Recording Secretary. 


ESTER DISTRICT SUN DAY-SCHOOL 


in the Methodist Episco, Charch, ter, for the 
8 in that ‘tshmity. y Wednes. 
= earnestly requested to 
ye ey ndance of as 
persons as ible. We would urge Pastors 
5 —a~ Kt ~- to do all they can to make the 
Convention eminently successful. Any He entertain- 
ment may be expected. ets from Worcester and 
back. 75 cents. No other juction can be effected. 
ORDER OF EXERCISES. —8 o'clock, Prayer and Ex- 
‘ero Meeting; 9. 4 
0. “Oar Du wards Non- 
Sabbath-school Children,” Rev. W. Silverthorn, A. 
* es 1 





A. Soule; 4, Biblé Lesson, conducted by Rev. W. Pen- 
teoost. text, “Parable of the Talents,” Matt. xxv. 1t- 


Event ng, J oto, AGsvemms 


ial bs D. wales 2. _Hespeethng he Su ats 
on Work,” Rev. A. ‘Me: 


L. CROWRLL, 


F. A. OLapp, t committe. 
Ww. 





PENTECOST, 
Worcester, Sept. 1, 1871, , 
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PALMER GROVE-MEETING. — A Grove-meeting, 
tccontines four days or more, will commence Monday 
pede = Sept. 18, near Palmer Four Corners, under 
the direction of Rev. 1 Dr. Thayer. °'Presidi Elder of 
the Springfield District. The meow is to in 
ee, grove, a few rods southeast of Town House, 
near gol line of Ware River Railroad. The fares 
ont eon cieen penn’ and on the ae? London and 
Northern Railroads wi! 
trains on the Ware Biver yes will ay for passen- 
rs at the grove during the.meeting. Provision will 
fe made for [ya meals in the grove to such as 








ation for horses. 
aa By onde order of Committee. 
Palmer, Sept. 
NOTICE. — There will be a Grove-meeting at Mill- 


town, to commence Sept. 25. and continue four days. 
Ministers and people are invited. . DAVIES. 
East Machias Camp-meeting, Sept. 3, 1871. 





NORWICH DISTRICT MINISTERIAL ASSOCIA- 
TION.—TO THE PREACHERS OF NORWICH Dis- 
TRICT: Dear brethren, will those of you who inte: 
be sent at —s meeting in this place, Sept. 26 to 28, 

ind enough notify me by letter? Alsu, how 
ay of the he “ministerial ie 4 intend coming? I 
ean provide for you bette informed 
Come. and come in the Spirit. . 
South Coventry, Ct. Gero. Dr B. STODDARD. 


in advance. 











Business Notices. 








CROSSLEY’S RETIFORM BRUSSELS. 





The successful durability of these goods has induced 
us - place in our stock third large aecene which 
will be sold to our iow price 
of 8c. per yard. The ad s in these ded ove 
the ordinary three-pl ‘Kidderminster ans 1 
© ngs are Lod, ay | oe prem F and permanence 0: — 

oring, neatness {i firmness in texture. ¢ 


it of the low Le and rapid sale customers are 
maened these carpets will be on hand but a few days. 
PEASLEY & BOND, successors to John J. Peasley & 
Co., 47 Washington Street. Sep. 7, 121 4t 





Burnett’s Cocoaine promotes the growth of the 
Hair. Free from irritating matter. 





MASSACHUSETTS 8 6, CONTENTION. 


T HE SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 


NOTI CE. 
REDEMPTION OF 5-20 
BONDS OF 1862. 


Treasury Department, 
September 1, 1871. 

By virtue of the authority given by an Act of Con- 
gress approved July 14, 1870, entitled * An Act to au- 
thorize the refunding of the national debt,” I hereby 
give notice that the principal and accrued interest of 
the bonds herein-below designated, known as Five- 
twenty Bonds, will be paid at the Treasury of the Unit- 
ed States, in the City of Washington, on or after the 
first day of December next, and that the interest on 
said bonds will cease on that day. That is to say, Cou- 
pon Bonds known as the first series, Act of February 
25, 1862, dated May 1, 1852, numbered as follows: — 








to 30,699, inclusive, of $ 50 each. 
1 to 43,572, * wo “ 
1 to 40,011, = oO UF 
1 to 74,104, - 1,000 * 
And Registered Bonds of the same Act, — 

l to ms, inclusive, of$ 5 each. 
1 to 4,10 10 * 
lto Lae = no 
1 to 8,906, “ 1,000 * 
1 to 2,665, “ 5,000 
1 to 2,906, ” 10,000 060 


The amount outstanding (embraced in the numbers 
as above) is one hundred million ($100,000,000) dollars, 
Coupon Bonds of the Act of February 25, 1862, were 
issued in four distinct series. Bonds of the first series 
(embracing those described above) do not bear the se- 
ries designation upon them, while those of the second, 
third, and fourth series are distinctly marked on the 
face of the bonds. 

United States securities forwarded for redemption 
should be addressed to the “ LOAN Division,” Secre- 
tary’s Office. 

J. F. HARTLEY, 


Sep. 14, 5t eow 43* Acting Secretary. 





of the Evangelical Sunda > yr of M 

1" wili be held in the Music An iy! , Sept. 27 and 

28. Each school in the State is att to two delegates 
(and no more) including the pastor of the church. 

Free return tickets will be furnished at the Conven- 

tion to all persons coming over the leading Railroads 


for the purpose of attending the ores 
Entertainment will be provided he citizens of Lynn 
Sor such delegates, a SUCH WL Y, as send their 


‘names to OWEN DAME, FSQ., Secretary of the Local 
Committee, Lynn, previous to the 22d inst. 

ates choosing to provide for themselves are re- 
ou not to send their names te Mr. Dame, 

Persons wishing to return to Boston, Wednesday 
night will be accommodated by the train leaving Lynn 
at 9.30 P. M. 

Programmes giving details will be furnished on ap- 
plication to the undersigned. 

EBEN. SHUTE, State Sec., 
40 Winter Street, Boston. 


a (Papers throughout the State please copy.) 





NEW BOOKS JUST OUT. 


The Mission of the Spirit; 


OR, THE OFFICE AND WORK OF THE COM- 
FORTER IN HUMAN REDEMPTION. 


By Rev. L. R. Dunn. 
Small 12mo., pp. 303. Price, 1.25. 

The author is a member of the Newark Conference, 
The object of the work is to show that there is not only 
a supernatural and superhuman, but adivine agency in 
the work of man’s moral transformation to the favor 
aud image of God, The book is divided into nineteen 
chapters, in which the Godhead, Office, and Work of 
the Comforter are treated with clearness, eloquence, 
and ability. 

We are sure the Churches generally would profit by 
the stady of this book. It is a competent and sympa- 

iper in the Christian life. The style of the 
arnest, ardent, sometimes intense; but the au- 
thor always well poised, practical and devout. It isa 
valuable acquisition to the evangelical es of the 
times, and must accomplish good for the Master. It 


ought to be in yp be path-school teacher’s hand and 
heart. — Methodist order. 


——o 


Dr. WHEDON’S COMMENTARY. 


VOLUME Ill. 
COMPRISING ACTS AND ROMANS. 
12mo., pp. 422. With Maps and numerous L)lustrations. 
Price, $1.75. 


For condensation, terseness, and simplicity of style, 
Dr. Whedon has very few superiors. This book is not 
a mere compilation, but bears evidence on every page 
of laborious, scholarly research, and originality. It is 
a commentary proper, not a volume of bomiletics and 
“ practical applications,” and in this regard it is in 
striking contrast with many ponderous, expensive and 
pretentious works cajled commentaries, which are little 
else than skeletons of sermons. All Bible readers and 
stndents will prize it as a treasure. 

The reader will find this volume of Dr. Whedon's 
Commentary equal to the preceding ee which is 


saying much for the merit A a 4 work..... e-. — 


derful power id present- 
ing them in i t ane ven a = highest wating 
faction to the student of the Scriptures. uch 
of sound learning, of keen logic. and valuable ‘eqitiolm, 
will not fail to command the attention of the thought- 
ful students in all the Churches. Two more volumes of 
Similar size will complete the work. Thousands will 
pray that the authors life and health may be preserved 
ill the task is finished.— Western Advocate. 


TO THE SUFFERING. 


The Rev. William H. Norton, while residing in Braz; 
as & Missionary, discovered in that land of medicines 
a remedy for CONSUMPTION, SCROFULA, SORE 
THRoat, Covens, COLDS, ASTHMA, AND NERVOUS 
WEAKNESS. This remedy has cured myself after all 
other medicines had faijed. 

Wishing to benefit the suffering, I will send the reci- 
pe for preparing and using this remedy to all who de- 
‘ire it FREE OF CHARGE. 

Please send an envelope, with your name and address 
on it, Address, 

Rey. WILLIAM H. NORTON, 
676 BROADWAY, 








Sep. 14, 241 ly 44" 


APPLETONS’ JOURNAL, 


FOUR MONTHS FOR ONE DOLLAR. 


SPECIAL RATES. 
FOR TRIAL SUBSCRIPTIONS 





“ APPLETONS’ JOURNAL és now one of the most gen- 
erous in size, elegant in illustration, and interesting in 
reading contents, of any periodical published.” — Boston 
Post. 





Persons not now subscribers to APPLE- 
TONS’ JOURNAL can, as a trial subscrip- 
tion, obtain the remaining issues for the 
current year— from September 2— FOR 
ONE DOLLAR. This large reduction is 
offered to new subscribers to enable those 
not now acquainted with the Journal to 
Sully test its merits. Remittances must be 
New 
York City Subscribers must forward ten 


mailed direct to the publishers. 


cents additional to prepay postage. 


APPLETONS’ JOURNAL is published weekly, and 
consists of thirty-two pages quarto, 
attractively illustrated. 


each number 
Its contents consist of illus- 
trated papers upon the various subjects that pertain 
to the pursuits and recreations of the people, whether 


of town or country: pictorial descriptions of famous 


localities: biographical sketches, with portraits, of 


celebrities in art, literature, and science; illustrated 


travels and sketches of adventure; essays upon liter- 
ary and social topics; entertaining papers on the 
many subjects that enlist the sympathy or pique the 
curiosity of intelligent minds; and choice fiction, in 
the form of serial novels and short stories. 


Price 10 Cents per Number ; Regular Sub- 
scription Price $4.00 per Annum, 
in advance. 


D, APPLETON & C0,, 


Publishers, New York. 


TUVENS KID CLOVE CLEAN 


Cleanses Kid Gloves instantly, is perfectly free from 
any odor, will not injure the — de -— ate color. 
he gloves look as gc ast 
Price 2% cents per bottle. te Sold by aati Druggists. 
F.C. WELLS & CO., 192 Fulton St., New York. 
Sep. 7, ly 41* 


NOTICE TO BOOK AGENTS. 


Energetic, intelligent Ladies and Gentlemen should 
apply immvdiately for ee, and circular of terms 
for local_agency im any part of the United States and 
British Provinces, for Vv. JOSEPH P. THOMPSON, 
D. D., great work now in press. The title is“ HomE 
WORSHIP FOR EVERY DAY IN THE YEAR.” This is 
a valuable religious work for all denominations of 
Christ red and published expressly for the 
partmen of JAMES R. Oscoop & Co. 
Canvassers wil! find this new book excelling all other 
Subscription Books in attractiveness. Liberal Terms 
given. Address all applications and orders to 


H. A. BROWN & CO., 


144 Tremont a Bpeatee, Mass. 
Sep. 14, 














WASHINCTON ST. 


JEU RUIYPE 
HALEY MORSE &.¢0 


FURNITURE. 
411 WASHINGTON ST 


“BOSTON. 


New Styles! 
Elegant Designs. 
First Class 


FURNITURE 
’ 
The Lowest Prices! 
Lace Curtains, Draperies and Bedding. 

















iN 























7 E invite those in want of Furniture of any kind, 
to call and examine our stock, and think it would 
be for their advantage, for the following reasons: — 
Ist. We purchase our lumber from the mills at the 
West, where it is taken direct from the forest; and 
couers our Upholstery goods from the manufacturers 
urope, thereby saving the profit of the Importer 
and the Lumber Dealer. 
2. We manufacture on a large scale, and are enabled 
to get the best workmen because we can employ them 
the year round; and in manufacturing articles by the 
hundred we can do so much cheaper than those who 
manufacture only by the dozen. 
3d. we have double the quantity and variety of goods, 
and nearly double the room to display them of any 
Furniture house in Boston, thereby offering purchas- 
ers a better chance to suit their taste. 
4th, Our rent is cheaper than that of any other Fur- 
niture house in Boston, considering the amount of 
goods sold, and as our sales are large we can afford to 
sell at a small profit, and are willing to do so, 


HALEY, MORSE & C0., 
411 Washington Street, 
BOSTON. 


Sept. 5 14, Lat 


PRANG’S 
AMERICAN CHROMOS. 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


Madonna (life size), after Murillo. 
Price, $20, 


The Wa 
Price, 





Size, 204g X2545. 
oe Inn, after Thomas Hill. Size, 26X18, 


jampemtions, after Geo, N. Cass. Size 


out sf 
Picmecel, 2XM. Price, each, $7.0, 
Dessert, No. 1, / Companions, after R. D. Wilkie. 
Dessert, No. 2,\ Size, 04X15. Price, each, $5. 


Dessert, No. 3, after C. P. Ream. 
Price, $5. 


The New England School-house, after Miss 
A. M. Gregory. 


The Log Cabin, after J. H. ¢ 
Companions, Size, 18X13, 


Size, 1X. 


ze. 
Price each, $5. 


Nasturtions, 


Companions. 
Petunias, 


after Miss Chris. ¢ vp 
lin, Size, 


12X19, Price, each, $ 





IN PREPARATION: 
Kaufman’s American Painting Book. — 
The Art of Painting, or of Imitating the Effects of Col- 
or in Nature. With illustrations executed in colors, 
By Theod, Kauffman. 4°. Price, $5. 


PRANGS AMERICAN CHROMOS. 


Imperials, Album Cards, 
REWARDS OF MERIT, ILLUMINATED TEXTS 
FOR DAY AND SUNDAY-SCHOOLA, etc., 
are for sale at all respectable Art-stores throughout 
the world. But not all Chromos for sale are 
PRAN@S AMERICAN CHROMOS, and we 


therefore request those desiring to buy our Chromos to 


would 


examine title and trade-mark before purchasing. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES will be mailed, gra- 
tis, to any address, on receipt of postage stamp. 


PRANG & CO., 


Boston, Mass. 
Sept. 14, 801 2t. 44* 





THE HISTORY OF ALL THE 


RELIGIOUS DENOMINATIONS 


Of the World, e omprising the origin and condition of 

The Various Sects of Christians. 
Jews and iichametans. as well as Pagan forms of 
religion in the different countries of the earth, with 
Sketches of the Founders of various Rel 
fous Sects, from the best authorities, by Vincent 
Milner. With an appendix by Rev. J. Newton Brown, 
D. D.. Editor of “ Encyclopedia of Religious Knowl- 
edge.” 


Agents wanted everywhere. The pest | liberal com- 


mission paid. For ae ulars addre: 
BRADLEY & *CO., 66 N. 4th 8t., Philadelphia. 
Sep. 1 4, 141 4t 40° 








New Yorxk City 


PENNINGTON sEMINARY. 
Next term begins September 13, 
dress THOMAS HANLON, 
Jersey. 





EDUCATIONAL. 











For Catalogue, ad- 
D. D., Pennington, New 
duly 27, 13t H* 





Bw RDING AND DAY SCHOOL for Youne 


- 1, I87l, For catalogue and circular apply to 
- GEO. GANNETT, 6 Chester we ye ston, 
Mass 





English, 


FOR YOUNG LADIES AND CHILDREN 
West 5ist Street, New York. 
teenth Year, September 21, 1871, 
send for catalogue. 


BOSTON MUSIC SCHOOL. 


Marble Block, 22 Eliot Street, Boston, 


September next. 
1853; 


John W. Tufts, J. W. 
Ford, L.R. Goering, H.C. 
BAK 


for circular. 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY. 


mence September 14. 


CHESTER 


SQUARE 




















LADIES. The next school year will begin Tuesday, 


duly 6, 61 1st 30* 
‘DR. VAN NORMAN’S 
French, and German, 
and Day School 


Family 


+ 24 and 26 
Will commence its Fif- 
For full information 

Aug. 17, ll Lit 3s* 








Massachusetts. 


The Fall Term will begin on MONDAY, the I8th of 
This school was organized in May, 
incorporated May, 1857; reorganized May, KL, 
_Directors—John W. Tufts, pre esident; J. W. Adams, 
. F. Ford, Geo, H. Howard. Board of Instruction — 
Adams, Geo. H. Howard, F. F. 
Brown, Adolph Hartde gen, 
R, Secretary and Treasurer. Ple pase send 

Aug. 24, 161 6t 40* ’ 


q 


B.F 


The next Term of the Wesleyan University will com- 


Ladies will be admitted on the some conditions as 
Uv) 





gentlemen. —- H CUMMINGS. ° 
Sep. 7, 3t4l* X 
neue ee % 
COMER’S COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 4 \ 
a’ ILL hereafter be open (in addition to the usual .\, 
morning sessions) from § to 7 in the afternoon. 4 


There being NO CLASSES, persons of all ages may 
enter.at any time. 
This arrangement will afford a good opportunity to 
the scholars of the Latin, High, Normal and Grammar 
Schools to improve their handwriting, ete., and keep 
with or in advance of their classes in other studies 
without interfering with their school hours. 


tion, 
Comer’s published 
KEEPING, NAVIGATION, ete., sent by mail, or may be 
had on applicatiou at the College, $23 Washington St., 
corner of West Street, Boston, 
A. M., President, 


4 numbers, from which all hands may be suited, sent 
by mail on receipt of 25 ce yee 
Sep. 


NEW ENGLAND FEMALE MEDICAL 


will be, ee ov. Free se holarships for students need- 
ing alc Peo the subscriber, at the college, East 
Concord —_> Boston 
AMUEL "GREGORY »M. D., Secretary. 
Sep. 14, 3t 43* 






















Separate department for Ladies, 


Catalogues and Circulars containing full informa- 
with styles of handwriting taught and list of Mr. 
works on PENMANSHIP, BooK- 


GEORGE N. COMER 


Sample cards of Comer’s celebrated Metallic Pens, 


» at 41° 


COLLEGE. 


The Leng) 6 ak Annual Term, of seventeen weeks, 





a) 


to pupils and fitting of teache 
obtain a THOROUGH MUSICAL EDUCATION can 
receive it by this method in a remarkably short time. 
Instruction given in Classes or Private Lessons, Teach- 
ers of the old method desiring a PARTIAL COURSE can 
now obtain it by the quarter. 
OF 
wishing to examine the method taught at the 
The public are respectfully invited to call. 
address with stamp or call ¢ 


MRS. J. B. PAIGE, 616 Tremont Street, 


¢? Mrs 
OLIVER Drreom. a Ww rer pry? Street. 


RS. PAIGE wishes to announce that she will per- 
sonally attend at 


616 Tremont Street, 













ers. Parties destring to 


Rooms LET WITH USE 
Every attention will be paid to parties 
Studio. 
For terms 


PIANO. 


mm 
Boston. 
PAIGE’S book is published, and for sale, by 


Sep. 14, 161 It 








GOLDEN ROBIN! 


do not weary yourself by looking over a long list, but 
send at once for this favorite 
School Songs. 


Cc. H. DITSON & CO., New York. 


ROMANISMASITIS, 


TAINING 750 
GRAVINGR, 

WORK, eminently adapted to the times 
covers the Romish system from its origin to the pres- 
ent time, exposes its baseless pretences, its persecu- 
tions, its gross immoralities, its opposition to our pub- 
lie schools, and civil and religious liberty, it shows its 
ee workings which pone nly tend to bring this 
coun 


Me *hristian book. You may write. 
a: 








































W. L. HAYDEN, 
TEACHER OF 
GUITAR & FLUTE. 
AGENT FOR 
TILTON'’S PATENT GUITARS, 
the best in use. Dealer in 

Guitars, Flutes, Music and Stri 
HAY om N'S NEW METHOD “COR 
GUITAR. Price, $5. 
New Guitar Music eve ry week. Cata- 
logues free. Address W.L. HAYDE! 
120 Tremont St., Boston. 
Sep. 14, 18] 4t 44* 





— BY — 
WV. O. PERKINS. 


If you need a New SCHOOL MUSIC BOOK, 
collection of beautiful 


It will not disappoint you. 
Price 5O Cents, 
Sent, post-paid, on receipt of above price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


Sep. 7, tf 


AGENTS WANTED ry, Rm 


THIS BOOK, AN ELEGANT OCTAVO VOLUME, CON- 
PAGES AND 105 FIneT-CLASS EN- 
AN EXHAUSTIVE AND STANDARD 
It fully un- 


Is 


under full Romish control. 
PUBLISHING €0., HARTFORD, CONN, 
Sep. 14, 161 13t 43° 


CON 


OF MIND, Women of heart, writing a 
Send stamp od 
JOHNSON & CoO., 75 Fulton oe ao Y. Be 

. 31 2 “a 




















